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THE TROUBLED MIND OF GERMANY 


An Emotional Crisis, Long Brewing, Has Become the Important Factor in the Present Situation 
Both for Germany and for Europe, at a Time When the Third Reich Is Facing a Dead-End 


By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 


NDERNEATH all that happens in 

Germany, for twenty years the 

world centre of stress and storm, 

is something of greater impor- 
tance than any event. As long ago as 
last Summer a high official of the gov- 
ernment, not a Nazi, commenting on the 
comparatively small amount of bloodshed 
in the first wave of revolution, made a 
prediction. “The violent phase is still to 
come,” he said. “Given the mind of the 
German people, plus the catch-all charac- 
ter of this movement, more trouble is in- 
evitable. And when it comes, maybe after 
a year’s lull, it will be long and nasty.” 


The German state of mind—that’s the 
important factor in the present crisis. 
What is it that stirs up a highly civilized 
and law-loving people like the Germans 
to outbursts of violence, to strange obses- 
sions, to emotional stampedes? What will 
be the psychological reactions of a dazed 
nation—a nation easily dazed, incredibly 
docile, terribly in the dark—to further 
disorder, or the further tightening up of 
political and economic controls? Where 
is the real Germany, and where is it go- 
ing in this second revolution in the Third 
Reich? The German mind is a mystery 
and a madness; it is now interned and 
fed on boiler-plate; nevertheless its ob- 
scure movements are of more immediate 
interest to the world than any external 


event. 
> * > 


INCE the war Germany has lived 
through every kind of unsettling ex- 
perience—hunger, French occupation, 

uncontrolled inflation, Red risings, street 
battles between rival political armies, eco- 
nomic depression at its worst. It has sub- 
mitted to governments of the Right, of 
the Left and of the Centre, and finally to 
a dictatorship facing in all these direc- 
tigns at once. It has marched into the 
League of Nations and marched out again, 
each time with cheers of triumph. It has 
earned the sympathy and substantial con- 
fidence of other nations, particularly the 
United States, as demonstrated by the 
Hoover moratorium and enormous capital 
loans, and also their deep distrust, evi- 
denced in trade boycotts, the breakdown 
of disarmament negotiations, a defensive 
circle of new alliances. 

The shifts of policy and direction can 
be interpreted as part of the general un- 
steadiness of an abnormal period. The 
Third Reich can be explained as a na- 
tional brainstorm, the effect of an ac- 
cumulation of unnatural strains. The 
mosaic of National Socialism can be 
described as a grotesque patchwork of de- 
sires and hates, a coat of many colors 
dipped in bile and flaunted to cover the 
wounds inflicted by the strait-jacket 
clamped on at Versailles. Already it dis- 
solves into the thousand pieces of which 
it was originally composed. 

But this explanation is not complete. 
Go back beyond 1914 and you find that 
the powerful empire of the past was also 
surrounded by “a ring of enemies.” The 
utterances of Nazi prophets like Rosen- 
berg and Baldur von Schirach are hardly 
more incredible than the best flights of 
the Kaiser. He, too, though by 1919 one 
could go from one end of the country to 





the other and never hear his name, was 
“Our Leader,” never so adored but raised 
even nearer Omnipotence than the little 
Austrian who finally conquered Prussia. 
The “frightfulness” of Professor Banse 
only brings up to date the earnest plans 
for conquest and destruction of pre-war 
military strategists. Anti-Semitism, while 
seldom so crude as now, courses like an 
intermittent fever through Teutonic his- 
tory. The Kulturkampf was the Bis- 
marckian attempt to subjugate the Catho- 
lic Church to the German State. 

Hitler’s Germany is as far from Pots- 
dam as it is from Weimar—compare those 
deserted camps with the brown towns of 





International. 
“Germans Are Quick to Fall Into Line, to March to Music, to Follow the Leader.” 


today to feel how far. Nevertheless it 
echoes all the Germanys that ever were. 
from tribal times down to the Cabinet of 
the Barons. This is not merely a nation 
penalized, product of the post-war oppres- 
sions. In embryo it has always existed. 
Granted that the conditions of peace were 
framed to make Germany weak and un- 
stable, beyond that is another, more dis- 
turbing, sort of weakness and instability, 
not imposed but inherent. Through all 
the record runs the same strain of hys- 
teria, of emotional exaggeration, of which 
Adolf Hitler is the: final symptom and 
National Socialism a complex of all the 


symptoms. 





This neurosis of Germany is the central 
sickness of Europe. This, primarily, is 
what stops all the clocks, retarding eco- 
nomic recovery and preventing even a 
semblance of political peace. Until it is 
cured there can be no health, no real 
order, anywhere. Questions of interna- 
tional debt, public or private; questions of 
disarmament and world trade, measures 
of social security, such as the New Deal 
cheerily proposes; forms and reforms of 
government—all these are frivolous and 
irrelevant beside the nervous breakdown 
of a nation of 65,000,000 destined by geog- 
raphy and industrial organization to be 
the forge and fulcrum of the European 
system. 

When the directing brain of Germany 
functions irrationally, when the technical 
and scientific brain of Europe goes feudal, 
the shadow of nightmare falls over an 
area sweeping in a wide crescent from 
Southern Denmark to the valley of the 
Saar. The safety and sanity of an entire 
Continent are shaken. Nor can any part 
of America remain long immune from the 
tragic consequences of German collapse. 


} |= Germany, like all nations, is of 
many minds. It is foolish to im- 
agine that today’s majority repre- 

sents the whole, or even that Brown Shirts 

marching, set faces almost as uniform as 
their caps and blouses, think alike. Herr 

Hitler himself has exploded that myth so 

that it will never serve him again. 

But if one learns anything going up 
and down the land, with all tentacles out 
to catch popular reactions, it is that this 
people, contrary to general belief, is not 
a fixed quantity. It is fluid, changeable, 
susceptible to the highest degree. If it 
moves in masses with an effect of una- 
nimity and military precision, it is only 
because it responds so readily to the 
power of suggestion, to marching orders. 
The order is purely external. The straight 
line comes from no inner sense of direc- 
tion but from an outward sign, a com- 
mand. No other people obey signs as 
faithfully as the Germans; they even look 
for signs to obey; without such indicators 
they would not know what to do or where 
to go. 

One evening last Spring my attention 
was arrested by the disorder of a crowd 
attempting to board a street car at a 
downtown corner in Munich. It might 
have been a fight or an accident, every- 
body looked so tangled up, uncomfort- 
able and irritated. Suddenly a policeman 
approached and gave an order. Immedi- 
ately the tangle straightened out into an 
orderly line and moved briskly forward. 
Immediately, also, all the worried faces 
cleared. It was again the good-natured, 
efficient German crowd—but apparently 
unable to extricate itself from its own 
confusion without direction from above. 

Such an incident throws light on much 
that is obscure in Germany’s shifting 
course in recent years. The French have 
no such passion for order and discipline 
as the Germans, but as a nation they have 
form, definiteness, an inner core of hard- 
ness; they take a line first marked out in 
their own minds. Nor have the Germans 
the steadiness of purpose, casual, often 
moving by indirection to a point never 
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lost sight of, characteristic of the 
English. Yet neither French nor 
English are so acutely unhappy 
amid confusion and loose ends. 
Germans are quick to accept rules, 
to fall into line, to march to the 
beat of music, to follow the leader, 
just because they cannot bear dis- 
order and, unless they take meas- 
ures against it, it is always there, 
a disintegrating force within, wait- 
ing to swamp them. 
see 

OR this reason the Germans 
F are easily organized, in sports, 

in armies, in politics, in indus- 
try. Germans were the first peo- 
ple in the world really to be regi- 
mented by industry; they are made 
for machines, for all synchronized 
effort. For the same reason they 
are as easily disorganized. Once 
the beat stops, the leader fails, the 
direction wavers, they fall apart 
and scatter as readily as they rally 
at a command. 

Herr Hitler told a_ colleague 
months ago that he did not under- 
stand foreign affairs or economics, 
and in those fields was willing to 
listen to the advice of experts. 
‘‘What I know is the German peo- 
ple,"’ he boasted. ‘‘I feel as they 
feel and they think as I think.”’ If 
that is so, then he must be aware 
of the danger to his leadership of 
any slip in his power, any faltering 
in his authority. 

The natural Germany is what it 
used to be on the map, dozens of 
tiny principalities, each as local- 
minded and self-absorbed as is the 
greater Germany of today. They 
merged at a summons to union be- 
cause the urge to unity and great- 
ness, particularly among the young, 
overpowers the instinct for sepa- 
ratism. Essentially, however, they 
are sMall States, just as the mil- 
lions heated and molded into one 
by Nazi propaganda are in all es- 
sentials divided and at a touch— 
one defeat—might dissolve into 
their original elements. 

Only the child mind of Russia, 
learning its A BCs, is as susceptible 
to propaganda as the thoroughly 
educated mind of Germany. By 
the unanimity with which peo 
ple everywhere repeat the same 
phrases, and believe them with an 
emotion divorced from reason, you 
are startled to perceive how easily 
they are impressed, self-hypnotized. 
But impressibility like this has its 
perils, too; a public swayed in one 
direction can by the same methods 
be swayed in another. This is the 
main but not the whole reason for 
the blanket of censorship that 
hangs over the land like a fog; 
evidently no dictatorship can live 
except in a sealed room, window- 
less, unventilated, filled with its 
own breath. 

ees 
ERMANY exists in an intern- 
ment camp. To those who 
have not dwelt under the cen- 
sorships that darken most of Eu- 
rope it is impossible to describe 


the atmosphere of countries where}. 


all information issues from a sin- 
gle source. To understand Ger- 
many you must remember that for 
eighteen months it has had no out- 
side view of itself, no clear out- 
look on the outer world, knows 
nothing of what happens inside ex- 
cept what its rulers wish it to know. 
Even then you cannot realize how 
governments are inflated and de- 
praved by that power and immu- 
nity and how citizens under cen- 
sorship are sapped of all sense of 
responsibility and reduced to the 
status of villagers in the Dark Ages. 

It is bad enough to have Russia 
talking to itself, but Russia was 
always cut off from the world. It 
is worse for Italy, but at least the 
Italians are a skeptical race; they 
never took their newspapers seri- 
ously and do not pretend to be- 
lieve them now. Germans are cred- 
ulous; the desperate will-to-believe 
of a people who must have faith in 
themselves accounts for Hitler and 
also for the acceptance of the most 
distorted versions of news current 
in the civilized world. 

The sense of the world was never 
strong in Germany. During the war 
and long before Germany was 
handicapped as a great power by a 
curious incapacity to sense other 
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people’s reactions to its acts and 
policies. The German mind pos- 
sesses a depth and thoroughness 
that fit it for research and scholar- 
ship, but it lacks the discursive- 
ness and human curiosity of the 
American mind; its outlook at best 
is limited. When to that natural 
shortsightedness is added the pres- 
ent darknesses, it becomes a really 
dangerous force; a blind force, sure 
that it can see. Blind and smoth- 
ered in self-pity. Of all the evil 
influences in the European situa- 
tion, probably none other is so dis- 
astrous as that. 

All German governments since 
the war have sedulously cultivated 
the national sense of grievance 
until by the time the Nazis rode 
into power it was a psychopathic 
state, a true persecution complex. 
In their own eyes everything the 
Germans have suffered, and no one 
should underestimate the strain of 
their sufferings, has been the fault 
of somebody else. Moreover, they 
have suffered alone; the misery of 
other nations makes no impression 
on their preoccupation with their 
own wrongs. 

A few days after the German 
delegates bounced out of Geneva 
last year I talked with M. Benes, 
the Czech Foreign Minister. 

“The Germans think they never 
got anything out of the League of 


Nations,”” he said. ‘‘That belief 
has been fostered by their repre- 
sentatives from the beginning. Now 
when I report back to my Parlia- 
ment I don’t enumerate all the 
things I failed to get. It would 
take too long! I say: ‘Look what 
we gained!’ So my people think 
I’m a pretty good representative 
and the League is a pretty valu- 
able institution. But the Germans, 
who really won more concessions 
than anybody else, from Strese- 


‘mann on, always went home and 


recited a litany of the things they 
failed to receive. They have a 
habit of believing the worst and 
enjoying their grievances.- As a 
result, though the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has been revised a dozen 
times in Germany’s favor, the peo- 
ple really believe they’ve never 
gained a point.’’ 

These psychological factors weigh 
heavily in the present situation. So 
heavily that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Chancellor comes out 
of the crisis stronger than ever. 
Too many of the forces that swept 
him into power—the desire for or- 
der at almost any cost, the popular 
susceptibility to propaganda, the 
yearning for leadership, the hope 
of national unity—might as easily 
sweep him out if order fails, if he 
cannot hold: his forces together, if 
he appears to fumble. With an 


immense capacity for hero-worship 
and a feeling for the Fatherland 
like a physical passion, Germans 
have little use for heroes who fail. 
Leaders of lost causes, captains of 
defeat, are not romahtic figures in 
their national gallery. Conquerors 
they must have; the cult of the 
strong has been still further played 
up and exaggerated by Hitler him- 
self. 
be ess 

WO-THIRDS of the Fiihrer’s 

followers joined the stampede 

because they wanted to believe 
in Germany again, He was the 
symbol of the renaissance of Teu- 
tonic glory, of a greater Reich, re- 
spected and feared by other na- 
tions. There were to be no more 
concessions, no more tribute, no 
more acceptance of the terms of de- 
feat. No more defeat. But sup- 
pose it dawns on Germany that all 
the Hitler policies lead in the op- 
posite direction. Suppose, with the 
economic picture getting blacker 
and blacker, the people see them- 
selves isolated from the world as 
they were not even in the war, cut 
off from all avenues of trade, actu- 
ally ringed in by enemies, self- 
blockaded. Will those who marched 
with Hitler be willing to starve 
with Hitler? Will they follow in 
défeat a leader chosen to lead to 
new victory? ‘‘For me there is no 


“Only the Child Mind of Russia Is as Susceptible to Propaganda as the Educated Mind of Germany.” 


second chance,”’ he said months 
ago, knowing his Germans. ‘‘I shall 
never die in a villa in Switzerland.”’ 

For the present there is no substi- 
tute for Hitler; none but him could 
begin to hold together the Ger- 
many he has created out of wind 
and hope, youth and hate, national 
ego and personal magic. He is 
stronger after his ‘‘purge’’ than 
Mussolini was after the Matteotti 
murder, the difference between 
Germany and Italy being that Italy 
was more shaken by the unauthor- 
ized slaying of one man than Ger- 
many seems to be by the official 
assassination of scores — nobody 
knows how many. 

Nevertheless, though Hitler may 
survive, his position is weakened. 
It is weakened now by his own vio- 
lence; for the sight of people shot 
down wholesale by fiat, on un- 
proved charges, without trial, so 
arbitrarily that the massacre has 
the appearance of a purge of per- 
sonal enemies, will spread panic, 
uncertainty, and, most dangerous 
of all, doubt, among those little 
people of the Reich whose multi- 
tude makes Hitler strong. 

But it was already weakening 
months before the events of a fort- 
night ago wrote in headlines of. 
blood, for all the world to read, the 
official confirmation of everything 
official communiqués had hitherto 
denied. The revelations caused lit- 
tle surprise to those of us who long 
ago got wind of the deadly dissen- 
sions inside the governing group, 
dissensions by no means yet “‘liqui- 
dated.’’ And, as time wore on, we 
caught reflections of these divisions 
beyond the Storm Troops and the 
party ranks, in the growing ner- 
vous tension below the surface 
order and automatic discipline. 


ses 

four visits to Germany during 
the past year, each two or three 
months apart, I witnessed the 
gradual drop from the exaltation of 
the early days of the revolution. 
Each time I went back the opti- 

mists were more reserved. 

By Spring people were worried, 
irritable. There was foreboding in 
the air, uncertainty. Little signs 
of popular feeling “appeared: the 
professor’s daughter, once an en- 
thusiast, now carrying’ parcels so 
that she need not give the salute; 
people sidling up to beg not for an 
alms but for an English newspaper 
—‘‘we get no news here’’; the farm 
women of Bavaria breaking up a 
Nazi meeting with a shrill and bit- 
ter anger; the collége students turn- 
ing off the radio when they heard 
the high, brisk voice of Dr. Goeb- 

is; the crowds praying in the 
Munich street during the trial of a 
Catholic priest, recently executed, 
reminiscent of scenes in front of 
Mountjoy prison in Dublin, when 
the government was a ‘‘foreign gar- 
rison”’; the chill in the Berlin Opera 
House when General Goering strode 
into a box, stiff with medals and 
gold braid. 

More significant were the open 
complaints one began to hear every- 
where. The most persistent was — 
against the ‘‘inexperience’’ of the 
Nazi leaders; the ‘‘new men’’ were 
being rapidly marked down in pub- 
lic estimation. Only Hindenburg 
and Hitler escaped criticism; ‘‘the 
carpers’’ managed to dissociate the 
leader from his own policies and 
the assistants chosen by himself. 

And evidently even a uniform- 
loving people can get sick of uni- 
forms. People were terribly tired 
of Brown Shirts marching. ‘You 
call these soldiers?’’ they said con- 
temptuously. ‘These parades of 
the unemployed? Compare them 
with our regulars!’’- Did Mussolini 
repeat to his less experienced fel- 
low-dictator what he said to a 
friend a year after his own rise to 
power :* ‘My hardest task is to get 
rid of two-thirds of my followers’’? 
And did he advise Hitler to de- 
flate and cut down the Storm 
Troops to the status of the Black 
Shirts, now paraded only on spe- 
cial occasions on the streets of 
Italy? 

The irritations I noted are nat- 
ural enough. They do not neces- 
sarily mean that Germany is com- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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By 8. J. WOOLF 


N next Thursday Robert 

Moses will have been Park 

Commissioner of New York 

City for exactly six months. 
During that time the parks of the 
city have undergone a marked 
change. Dead trees have been sup- 
planted by living ones, smooth 
swards of verdant grass have taken 
the place of bumpy and mangy 
lawns, outworn and _ outmoded 
structures, dripping with Victorian 
curlycues, have been razed and in 
their places modern brick buildings 
are being erected; exclusive clubs 
have been evicted from public prop- 
erty and restaurants which catered 
to the few are being reopened for 
the patronage of the many. 

Caring for the parks of the city 
is not Mr. Moses’s only job. He is 
president of the Long Island State 
Park Commission, a member of the 
Triborough Bridge Authority as 
well as Civil Works Administrator 
for the Long Island parks. His days 
start early and end late. He rushes 
from his office in the State Build- 
ing on Worth Street to his other 
office in Babylon, L. I:; he darts 
to the headquarters of the Tribor- 
ough Bridge, or to Brooklyn or out 
to Queens, to supervise work in 
those boroughs; he takes a boat to 
Ward’s or Randall’s Island. 

At the end of the day he may 
motor to Jones Beach to see how 
things are getting on there, and, if 
it is particularly warm, he will put 
down his money at the desk of the 
bathhouse like any other citizen and 
take a dip in the ocean. 

The only job for which he draws 
a salary is his job with the city. 
For more than twenty years he has 
been doing things for which he has 
not been paid. He has been able to 
do this because he is financially in- 
dependent. During all that time he 
has never held an elective office, 
nor has he taken an active part in 
party politics. 

ses 
O the public at large Mr. Moses 
is best known in connection 
with his park work. Seated in 
his office in New York, the view 
from his windows shut off by tall 
walls of brick, he spoke of the end- 
less struggle that is necessary to 
maintain a few oases in the midst 
of a desert of stone. 

‘‘Whatever is done in the city 
parks,’’ he said, ‘‘must be a com- 
promise. There are people who 
hold that parks should be places of 
quiet and repose where the weary 
may go to rest, where old folks will 
not be disturbed by unnecessary 
noise and where nature should be 
disturbed as little as. possible. On 
the other hand, there are the so- 
called playground enthusiasts who 
feel that parks will serve the great- 
est number by being turned into 
places of recreation, where children 
may play and older people find 
some means of relaxation. 

“The parks in a large city must 
meet the two demands in so far as 
they are able,’’ he went on: ‘“‘When 
Vaux and Olmsted first ‘laid out 
Central Park they did not foresee 
the teeming tenements which would 
eventually arise within a short dis- 
tance of its walls. They planned 
a place with walks and benches. 

“At the time it was first pro- 
posed the majority of the citizens 
lived far away from it. Those with 
horses and carriages drove around 
it; those who had no horses went 
to it in horse cars. The building 
up of the city around the park 
brought with it a necessity for 
change. Children who lived in the 
vicinity went\ to the park to play. 
The result is that what was orig- 
inally intended to be kept as a 
haven for nature-lovers had to be 
modified. Playgrounds became 
essential so that today Central Park 
is a compromise. 

“Of course large parks may be 
kept less formal than small ones. 
Both, however, should be places for 
rest and recreation rather than 
amusement. By this I mean I do 
not see the fitness of carousels and 
other such contrivances in our 
parks. In addition to playgrounds 





OUR PARK PLANNER TALKS OF THE FUTURE 


Commissioner Robert Moses, Now Six Months in Office, 
Describes the Purpose of Green Spaces in the City 
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“Parks Should Be Places For Rest and Recreation Rather Than Amusement.” 


I think that there should be cer- 
tain sections given over to games 
for men and women. 

“These ideas may not jibe well 
with those of nature lovers. Yet 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn it is 
too late to do anything else with 
our parks. In Queens, which will 
eventually be our largest residential 
borough, and in Staten Island there 
is still time to do more. Yet it is 
difficult to get people to lay aside 
sections for parks when they are 
surrounded by plenty of green 
trees. It is only when their homes 
are hemmed in by other houses that 
they begin to feel the necessity for 
a breathing space of green.”’ 

ees 

<4 S congestion increases,’’ con- 

tinued Mr. Moses, ‘‘it be- 

comes more and more diffi- 
cult to obtain new lands for parks. 
Years ago Van Cortlandt and Bronx 
Parks were far out of town, yet 
with modern transit facilities they 
are easily reached today. Had 
Coney Island been acquired at the 
time that these other parks were 
we could have had a Jones Beach 
within the city limits. The same 
thing is true of Long Beach. Had it 
not been for politics that might 
have been a public park. 

“One of the great problems which 
arise in connection with acquiring 








land and developing a park is that 
of assessments. These have for the 
most part been levied locally. This 
is all wrong. In the matter of parks 
the entire city and even the State 
should bear the burden rather than 
only those in the immediate vicinity 
of the improvement. The argument 
for this is all the stronger since the 
introduction of the automobile. 
Visitors to parks are no longer 
merely people who live near them. 
It is for this reason that I see tre- 
mendous possibilities for large 
areas in Richmond. Undoubtedly 
this borough will be connected by 
tunnel with Brooklyn and will be 
an ideal place for a great park sys- 
tem. 

‘“‘As parks are removed further 
and further from large cities it be- 
comes necessary to lay out park- 
ways to afford a means of reaching 
them. These parkways in them- 
selves offer boundless opportunities 
lor landscape gardening. They must 
be fitting preludes-to the parks 
themselves. 

“On Long Island we are develop- 
ing parkways as rapidly as possible. 
Some are very wide and give us 
space for playgrounds. Several of 
them run alongside a number of 
parks. In these parks we have ar- 
ranged tables and fireplaces for 
cooking, at the same time preserv- 








ing as far as it is possible the origi- 
nal rustic character.” 


the commissioner spoke 

he walked up and down in 

his office, stopping from 

time to time to point out localities 

on one of the numerous maps that 
hang on the walls. 

They are dotted with colored pins 
and zigzagged with strings and 
strips of paper of different shades. 
They show the progress of some of 
the projects which are being car- 
ried on. These may be roughly 
classified as parks, playgrounds and 
connecting links. 

Parks in Manhattan are being re- 
habilitated, and many of the small- 
er squares are being laid out in 
formal design. New playgrounds 
are being constructed along For- 
syth and Chrystie Streets where it 
was once intended to build model 
tenements. 

A broad driveway landscaped with 
trees is being planned along the 
East River between Ninety-second 
Street and 125th Streets, which will 
connect with the Triborough Bridge. 

In the Bronx, Pelham Bay Park, 
the largest in the city, is being radi- 
cally altered and when the sources 
of pollution have been removed a 
beach there will afford a near-by 
swimming place for New Yorkers. 








In Brooklyn along the shores of 
the bay a new driveway is being 
laid out which will connect Marine 
Park with Fort Hamilton. Another 
parkway will run from that bor- 


‘| ough to the new Triborough Bridge. 


Here and there in Queens city- 
owned land is being turned into 
parks; near Flushing what was 
once a dumping ground for ashes 
will soon be turned into a play- 
ground and park; and across Rock- 
away Inlet a great bridge is ap- 
proaching completion. 

-Even the islands of the East River 
have not been forgotten; Ward's 
and Randall’s will ultimately be 
recreation parks. 

Maps showing the work Mr. 
Moses is doing simultaneously for 
the State disclose miles of new 
parkways on Long Island leading 
to new parks. They also show the 
new causeway to Jones Beach 
which will be finished in October. 


eee 

8S Mr. Moses outlined some of 
his schemes that have not yet 
taken tangible form, one felt 
that in him was a combination of 
the poet and practical man. He is 
both a dreamer and a driver. There 
is a boyish enthusiasm about him 

that belies his forty-five years. 

It was indeed forty-five years ago 
that he was born in New Haven. 
He first attended a military school 
in Peekskill and then went to Yale. 
With an A. B. and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key from Yale, Moses went 
to Oxford, majored in jurispru- 
dence, was on the swimming and 
water-polo teams and was the first 
American to become president of 
the debating society known as the 
Oxford Union. He returned to this 
country with an Oxford A. M. and 
completed the cycle by obtaining a 
Ph. D. from Columbia. 

His first job was with the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, an en- 
dowed organization for the study 
of municipal government. For five 
years he worked for the bureau. 
Although his salary started at noth- 
ing and was never increased, never- 
theless he felt that he was amply 
paid by the knowledge he gained 
of every side of New York’s gov- 
ernment. During the war he was 
superintendent of production and 
assistant to the manager of the 
Emergency Fieet Corporation at 
the Hog Island shipyards. ; 


eee 

T was just about this time that 

his path first crossed that of 

Governor Smith. The holder of 
degrees from Yale, Oxford and 
Columbia was attracted to the man 
who had awarded himself the de- 
gree of ‘‘F. F. M.,’’ and the gradu- 
ate of Fulton Fish Market was like- 
wise charmed by Moses. A friend- 
ship began which has continued up 
to the present time, and when 
Smith’s so-called Kitchen Cabinet 
was active, Moses, if he was not 
actually chef, was at least second 
cook 


Governor Smith appointed Mr. 
Moses secretary of the New York 
State Reconstruction Committee 
and stood back of many of the re-. 
forms advocated by the young col- 
lege graduate. The elder states- 
man came to depend upon the ad- 
vice of the younger more and more. 
Moses helped with the Governor’s 
speeches and, with the late Belle 
Moskowitz, acted as Mr. Smith’s 
consultant in matters of policy. 


New York State Association, organ- 
ized by private individuals who 
were striving for better govern- 
ment. From 1921 to 1926 he worked 


“There were 
‘who felt that the beauty, tranquil- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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A DIARIST NEAR THE THRONE OF BRITAIN 


The Unpublished Papers of Lord Esher, Constable of Windsor, Tell 
A Brilliant Story of Victoria, Edward and George 


By P. W. WILSON 
MID revolutionary upheavals 
and economic emergencies, 
the world watches with an 
instinctive amazement the 
perpetuation of a splendid court, 
surrounded by a society that, de- 
spite all changes and chances, be- 
haves as if it were the last word 
in civilization. 

It is not merely the magnificence 
of Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle that fascinates mankind. It 
is the mystery—what really happens 
behind those guarded portals—the 
gorgeous and dignified scenes to 
which no reporter, no camera man 
is ever admitted, about which the 
lips of officials are sealed. If only 
we could slip in unaware and see 
the House of Windsor at close 
quarters. 

Four years ago there died a 
dignitary of the court who lived 
most of his life within the radiance 
of the throne. Born in 1852, he 
was Victorian, Edwardian and 
Georgian. He refused to be Viceroy 
of India. He declined a seat in the 
Cabinet. Enough for him to be 
Constable of Windsor Castle. 

Hence the sensation in England 
when it was learned: that this 
Colonel House of the Royal Family, 
Lord Esher, had left diaries, that 
these diaries were human, vivacious 
and intimate, and that they were to 
be published. 

Of these journals with their wealth 
of entertaining detail, we are able 
to offer a preview. In the realm 
of Lord Esher's memory, we shall 
wander at will, seeing the England 
of the upper classes that will never 
again be seen as it then was, meet- 
ing the famous men and women 
who have passed forever into his- 
tory, and above all accompanying 
our guide within those gray walls 
at Windsor which date from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. With Lord 
Esher, we shall enter the very 
presence of Queen Victoria; we 
shall watch King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, not as they ap- 
peared in public but as they lived 
behind the scenes; we shall catch 
a glimpse of King George and 
Queen Mary bringing up their young 
children, now so famous through- 
out the world. ree : 


ORD ESHER was the son of a 
1; successful lawyer who became 
Master of the Rolls and so 
won a viscountcy. It was thus into 
a very interesting world that, in 
1852, Reginald Baliol Brett—to give 
the future Viscount his family name 
—was born. It was a world full of 
a still absorbing past. 

Lord Esher heard many anec- 
dotes--for instance, how Peel, the 
most solemn of statesmen, once 
had a swearing match with King 
George IV. After all, it was ruther 
annoying that His Majesty should 
send for his Minister in the middle 
of, the night and Peel said so. 





Queen 
Victoria Rides 
Down the 
High 
Street. 


Drawing by 
Frank Dadd and 
H. W. Brewer. 


‘‘don't stand there 
pawing the air. 
Put your hands in 
your pockets.’’ At 
which Peel, in his 
dressing gown, re- 
torted, “Damn 
you, sir, I have 
no pockets.”’ 

Young Brett, so 
he tells us, was 
clad as an infant 
in a poplin frock, 
and he remembers 
how he used to be 
introduced to ce- 
lebrities — for in- 
stance, that stout 
dark-skinned man 
with masses of 
grizzled hair and 
an enormous hat 
held curiously be- 
tween the knees, 
who proved to be 
Alexandre Dumas. 
There was the 
wizened old man 
who once played 
the. violin before 
Marie Antoinette. 
There was the 
charming gentle- 
man in prehistoric 
costume who, as 
aide-de-camp, had 
escaped with Na- 
poleon from the 
flames of Moscow 
and ridden at Na- 
poleon's side from 
the field of Wa- 
terloo. 

Brett was sent to Eton and to 
Cambridge. At Cambridge he met 
one student who—says Lord Esher— 
seemed to be quite out of date. 
People looked on him ‘‘with affec- 
tionate pity as a curious relic of 
an older generation.”’ After all, the 
intellectuals were all ‘‘agnostic,’’ 
and it was very entertaining to 
discover a ‘‘Christian’’ at Cam- 
bridge, even ‘‘of a queer, undefined 
sort.’”” People suggested that he 
would follow Newman into the 
Catholic Church. However, Arthur 
Balfour—for he was the relic— 
became not.a Cardinal but Prime 
Minister. 

Leaving Cambridge, young Brett, 
as he still was, found a seat in the 
House of Commons—it was the 
Eighteen Eighties—and, as was the 
custom, he was apprenticed to 
public life as parliamentary secre- 
tary to a leading statesman—the 
Marquis of Hartington, afterward 
Duke of Devonshire—who was dull 
but respected, whose oratorical rep- 
utation was made when one day 
he yawned during one of his own 
speeches. As a reward for his ser- 
vices—otherwise unpaid—Brett ob- 
tained a small but pleasant posi- 
tion. He became secretary of the 
Board of Works, which department 
looks after palaces and public 


“Damn you, sir,” said the King. buildings. 








So it was that Brett passed with- 
in those vast facades in Whitehall 
behind which officials at desks, 
knowing one another like brothers, 
sat daily, governing the greatest 
empire on earth. What an impreg- 
nable citadel of authority rose here 
to heaven, and what rapture to be 
one of the garrison—really to poke 
about the pigeonholes and tie up 
the red tape and add new documents 
to those archives that are never de- 
stroyed but go on and on, accumu- 
lating and accumulating, century 
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after century—as the prayer book 
has it, world without end, amen! 
Of gossip about the great, those 
vast chill corridors were a whisper- 
ing gallery—especially when any 
little detail went wrong, and the 
atmosphere suddenly became elec- 
tric. We are told in the diaries of 
that terrible morning when Lord 
Malmesbury handed a box of papers 
to the wrong person and the Prime 
Minister actually raised his voice, 
crying in anguish, ‘‘Run directly, 
Malmesbury, and get it back. Go 
immediately, go!” And Malmes- 


‘bury, though an Earl and Lord 


Privy Seal, ‘‘trotted out of the room 
as if he were a lower boy to obey 
the command.” He was dealing 
with Disraeli. -_ 

. 


O less Olympian was the thun- 
der—so we learn—when the 
clock stopped on the mantel- 

piece of the great Lord Salisbury’s 
room. Through the vagaries of this 
timepiece, twice the Prime Minister 
had lost his train, which is very an- 
noying for Prime Ministers, and 
lowering his utterance to a threat- 
ening bass, the noble Marquis de- 

ded the cution of the clock- 
winder. 

Out of office hours everybody 
was at ease and at dinner Disraeli 
could be ‘‘unutterably droll.”’ Lord 
Esher found him to be ‘‘the best 











talker, the best mimic, the best ac- 
tor and the most agreeable com- 
panion”’’ imaginable, one of his 
reminiscences being about Brighton, 
to which alluring resort Disraeli 
slipped away, as he supposed, in- 
cognito. All by himself he listened 
to the band, strolled into the aqua- 
rium and was having the time of 
his life when, alas, the Christie 
Minstrels recognized him and rose 
in a body to make a bow. After 
that, it was hospitality all the time, 
including dry sherry, which Dizzy 
detested and — he 
moaned sadly—‘‘I 
had to dine off 

seltzer water.”’ 
From time to 
time Esher would 
meet that ‘‘amia- 
ble tyrant,’’ as he 
called him, other- 
wise ‘‘Mr. G.,’’ or 
Gladstone. At din- 
ner, Gladstone 
would forget poli- 
tics and become 
quite human. He 
would talk about 
Eton and Oxford 
and everything 
under the sun, not 
forgetting ladies’ 
dresses, on which 
he had decided 
opinions. He hated 
sleeves that rose 
above the shoul- 
ders and insisted 
that shoulders 

ought to slope. 
Really it was 
wonderful to see 
the old man—past 
80—governing the 
British Empire 
with the best of 
them half his age. 
And whatever the 
peril, he never 


Above— 
Four 
Generations 
That Esher 
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Intimately— 
Queen Victoria, 
Holding the 
Present 
Prince of 
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Edward VII 
and King 
George V. 
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flinched. Mrs. Gladstone was so care- 
ful of her husband that she would 
not let him accompany her on a per- 
ilous voyage into the Blue Grotto at 
Capri. But, sipping his claret, Glad- 
stone would admit, quite casually, 
that in the park he had been knocked 
down by a mad cow—not that he 
had thought it worth while to men- 
tion the matter. 

But what was Eton, Cambridge, 
Whitehall, compared with that 
which reigned over all—the ancient 
and incomparable sovereignty of the 
Queen? 


In the year 1885 Esher was a man 
of 43. He had been to Eton and 
Cambridge. He was now safely en- 
sconced in an armchair in White- 
hall. He had happily married 
Eleanor or ‘‘Nellie’’ van de Weyer, 
daughter of the Belgian Minister at 
London, who also knew her way 
about society. The greatest of all 
great days came when a polite 
gentleman arrived at the house of 
the Eshers and explained that he 
was an ‘“‘Orderly of the Blues.’’ He 
carried a command to dine with 
Her Majesty. : 

Alas that, at this supreme mo- 
ment, the Bretts—once more, this 
is the family name of the Eshers— 
should have been away from home. 
But they had a daughter, aged 14 
years, and daughters rise to the oc- 
casion. This mature maiden re- 
turned a note that created a prece- 
dent: 

The Lord Steward. I 

from my mother, Hon. Mrs. 

Brett, that she will obey the 

Queen’s command. Yours sin- 

cerely, Dorothy Brett. 

Let us also obey the Queen’s com- 
mand and, greatly daring, accom- 
pany the diarist to the Castle. It 
is a quarter to nine in the evening, 
rather late for dinner, when we 
drive into the quadrangle and, at 
once, we are shown into a corridor 
where are chairs before a fire. A 
staircase leads upward. It leads to 
the Queen’s rooms. 

ees 


PAGE raises his hand and all is 
A quiet. We move toward the 
staircase. A little old lady in 
black evening dress cut low and a 
white widow’s cap is descending the 
stairs with her hand on the arm of 
her youngest Indian page—hand- 
some, with all the graces of the 
East. The little old lady bows; it 
is a brief inclination of the head; 
the Hon. Mrs. Brett, dining for the 





Central Press. 
Rides Up St. Margaret Street. 


first time with Her Majesty, curt- 
seys, and kisses the Queen’s hand. 
Then the company follow her into 
the dining room. 

It is a dignified hall, paneled in 
oak. Within that dark frame glows 
a rich picture. The table is gor- 
geous with the famous gold plates 
and dishes that glorify hospitality 
at Windsor. There is the exquisite 
color of Sévres china. Indian serv- 
ants—their heads swathed in the 
turban and sashes around their 
waists—stand behind the Qriccn 
;and wait upon her. A Tirghlander 























no less colorful in his plaid, kilt 
and sporran, pours out the wine. 
There is talk, but in subdued tones. 

There are no courses to the din- 
ner. Finish one dish, and the next 
is served; no time is wasted. The 
Queen has an excellent appetite and 
eats something of everything. 

Dinner ended, the Queen rises. 
Guests stand with their backs to 
the wall as she returns to the cor- 
ridor, where they follow her. In 
a chair by a little table she seats 
herself and sips her coffee. A page 
takes his place by her side and 
holds the saucer on a silver tray, 
ready to her hand. The company 
stand in a circle, and at a consid- 
erable distance from the majesty 
embodied in so diminutive yet ven- 
erable a personality. 

The Queen invites first one guest, 
then another, to talk with her, and 
at 11 o’clock she rises: Once more 
the Hon. Mrs. Brett kisses her 
hand and the Queen ascends the 
stairs. Lemonade is then served to 
the company before it separates. 

se 

SHER and his wife evidently 

made a favorable impression 

on the royal family, for, in 
due course, he became Constable 
of Windsor Castle and editor of 
Queen Victoria’s later letters. For 
one reason or another, he was al- 
ways finding himself within the 
charmed circle of the court. 

Sometimes there would be a con- 
cert in the Waterloo Gallery, beau- 
tifully arranged for the occasion. 
How enormous the orchestra for an 
audience so select! Between the 
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pieces on the program odd and/ Esher was somewhat astonished to | true that KingGeorge IV had opened 


old-fashioned drinks would 


handed around, among them old}them quite elderly, ‘‘rushing about/was still 


mulled port. One would hear Calvé 


like maniacs.’ Happily it was 


be} see all kinds of people, some of | the coffin to make sure that Charles 


decapitated. But you 
never could be certain that some 


as Carmen, ‘‘more flirtatious than| nothing to be alarmed about—mere-| Pretender might not turn up and 


words can describe.’’ But the old} 
Queen ‘‘was enchanted’’ and held! 
the hand of the prima donna for a} 
long time afterward. 1 

At the end of such a performance | 
there would be ‘‘the usual march 
past the Queen,’’ who would then 
vanish, after which supper would 
be served. 

The court was so sublime that it 
could afford to be ridiculous. What, 
every afternoon, is this solemn pro- 
cession that amused the secret soul 
of a discreet spectator? First comes 
the butler in a white tie, the living 
image of Lord Palmerston. He is 
followed by three footmen, gorgeous 
in scarlet uniform. Majestically 
they proceed toward the Queen’s 
rooms. Between them, these four 
dignitaries carry one cup and one 
plate of sandwiches. The Belshaz- 
zar’s feast is Queen Victoria’s af- 
ternoon tea. 

At Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, 
there was what Queen Victoria 
called a cottage. It was ‘‘more 
‘homey’ than Windsor, but still very 
royal.”” In the garden at Osborne 


ly royal hockey. 

There was no vanity about Queen 
Victoria: 

She was shown in 1887 that 
grinning ‘‘jubilee picture’’ of her- 
self. Her daughters were indig- 
nant at its sale in the streets, 
and wished her to have it stopped. 
All they could get her to say was, 
‘Well, really I think it is very 
like. I have no illusions about 
my personal appearance.”’ 

Yet even her most trusted secre- 
tary, Sir Henry Ponsonby, had to 
watch his step. There was sne lit- 
tle breach of etiquette that the 
Queen would not permit. She did 
not like to tell Sir Henry of it to 
his face. But she did call on Lady 
Ponsonby. When the Queen makes 
a remark, she said, Sir Henry real- 
ly must not exclaim, ‘‘It is absurd.’’ 
And Esher heard about that! 


eee 


Stuart dynasty. It is true that 
King Charles I had had his 
head cut off.and was safely buried 
in the vault of St. George’s Chapel 
within Windsor Castle itself. It is 


start something 
| Charies’s statue 
| Square. 

Hence, anybody entertaining a 
Prince or Princess of the House of 
Hanover had to be very careful not 
to serve finger bowls with the des- 
sert. The constant fear was that 
somebody—secretly a Jacobite— 
might pass his glass of wine above 
|the finger bowl and so toast ‘‘the 
king over the water.’’ Esher, en- 
tertaining the Princess Louise at 
his home, was thus a little embar- 
rassed when finger bowls were in- 
advertently brought in. The com- 
pany did their best to pass over the 
sedition as a jest. 

With Gladstone the Queen was 
very much annoyed. A misguided 
nation had installed him Prime 
Minister for the fourth time, and 
by an unfortunate oversight the 


around King 
in Trafalgar 


' NE source of anxiety was the| aged statesman met the Queen but 


forgot to kiss her hands. Just be- 
fore dinner he remembered, but the 
Queen only said: ‘It should have 
been done this afternoon.’’ Writes 
Lord Esher: 


Drawing by 8. Begg From The Illustrated 
King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra at the Opening of Parliament in 1901. 
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From The Graphic (T. F. Healy Collection.) 
A Colorful Reception at the Court of Queen Victoria. 


She was very cold and distant 
to him. The Prince of Wales 
(King Edward] was kindly and 
gracious. The Princess was so 
charming, and her treatment of 
Mr. G. was in such marked con- 
trast to that of the Queen that 
Ponsonby said to her, “I believe, 
Ma’am, that you are a Home 
Ruler’; and she replied, ‘‘Well, I 
believe I am.” 

So we see the Queen, driving 
around in her little pony carriage 
and talking about her girlhood— 
how she had seen Mrs. Siddons act 
and met Sir Walter Scott, how her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, had 
made her eat so much mutton that, 
at her accession, she determined 
never to have mutton again for 
dinner. 

There was one memorable morn- 
ing when,.after sixty years, she vis- 

j ited Kensington Palace, “the home 
lof her youth.” This is Esher’s ac- 
count of it: 

She came with the Hesses and 
Princess Beatrice. She would 
have no one meet her except me. 
She was carried upstairs in her 
chair, and I received her at the 
door and never left her chair un- 
til she re-entered the carriage. 
She talked all the time of her 
childhood, her accession, and her 
dolls. It was a queer and interest- 
ing experience. 

As the century drew to a 
close the old Queen turned 
80, and, in the castle, Esh- 
er watched her decline. 
How tired she becamie of 
it all! Really, she could 
not meet her Ministers. 
They would argue with 
her, and she would gay, 
“You know I cannot any 
longer argue.’’ Even her 
secretaries were kept at a 
distance. Ladies-in-waiting 
read the papers to her and 
brought down messages 
from her room which led 
to “‘complications.”’ 

She made a brave fight 
for it. At Netley Hospital 
there were two wounded 
soldiers to be decorated 
with the Victoria Cross. 
They were “sitting in 
chairs’” and when the 
-Queen was wheeled in, 
“they were ordered to 
rise.”” But the Queen said, 
‘‘Most certainly not.”” With- 
out help—‘‘a very unusual 
thing’’—she raised herself 
“and stood over them 
while she decorated thém.”’ 

ses 


O we come to the final 
drama, which must be 
described in Lord Esh- 

er’s own words. This his- 
toric passage is as follows: 

The dying scene was 


stately and dramatic. 
The Queen now and then 


recognized those about her, and 
spoke their names. Her diffi- 
culty in breathing was the only 
painful symptom. Reid—the doc- 
tor—passed his arm around her 
and supported her. 

The King knelt at the side of 
the bed. The German Emperor 
stood. silently at the head, near 
the Queen. The other children 
and grandchildren were there, all 
calling their names to her at in- 
tervals. She died quite peacefully, 
After the King had left for Lon- 
don the Emperor took charge of 
everything, so unlike what was 
expected of him. 

He refused to allow. Banting’s 
men (the undertakers] to meas- 
ure the Queen for her shell. He 
turned them out of the room. He 
sent for Reid, and took all the 
Measurements himself. He and 
the King and the Duke of Con- 
naught lifted the Queen into her 
coffin. 

The day before her death, while 
the Prince of Wales was in the 
house but not allowed to go near 
the Queen for fear of alarming 
her, she said: ‘‘The Prince of 
Wales will be sorry to hear how 
ill I am. Do you think he ought 
to be told?’ Another thing she 
said was: ‘“‘I don’t want to die 
yet. There are several things I 
want to Psd 

So ended the greatest reign in 
English history and, for a time, all 
was confusion. People who ought 
to have known had forgotten the 
precedents to be followed. 

At Windsor Esher would see the 
Indian attendants of the dead 
Queen no longer “‘statuesque’’ but 
‘‘wandering about like uneasy spir- 
its’”—and if we may add a few de- 
tails to the picture what a house- 
cleaning there had to be! An Ori- 
ental trophy in’ the Waterloo Gal- 
lery was touched—out flew a cloud 
of moths and the trophy had to be 
burned in the courtyard. Tons of 
ivory, delivered as tribute by an 
African chief, were rotting in an 
attic. Huge supplies of plates with 
royal portraits on them which had 
been intended to be given away as 
presents were quietly disposed of. 
An immense paraphernalia of illu- 
minated addresses, silver trowels 
and other gifts had to be quietly 
obliterated. 

sees 

ORD ESHER felt the change 
from ‘‘the mystery and awe of 
the old court.’’ Somehow, he- 
wrote, “the sanctitytof the throne | 
has disappeared.’’ Dinner was 
served in the Edwardian style—not 
in the oak dining room but in a 
room all white, and ‘‘the quiet im- 
pressive entrance of the Queen into 
the corridor is as obsolete as Queen 
Elizabeth.’’ Guests assembled in 
the Green Drawing Room and King 

Edward just walked in. 

One little change made an impres- 
sion. The Hanoverians did not like 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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By ZONA GALE 
Portace, Wisconsin. 
AID the Wisconsin economist: 
“The chief uses of land are not 
agriculture and commercial 
forestation.’’ His listeners 
looked blank, and he went on: ‘‘The 
chief uses of land are for orderly 
and enlightened community build 
ing and for great areas of pre 
serves where man may retreat for 
recreation and for renewal of him- 
self. Think it over."’ 
< There it was again. The Wiscon- 
sin Idea. ‘‘The passion to serve 
human needs.”’ 

Some say that it is something to 
have achieved the Wisconsin Idea 
in 300 years, even as an idea. Some 
say otherwise. In any case, we 
continue to call it the Wisconsin 
Idea—the adapting of government 
and education and individual con- 
duct to human needs. 

«ef 


| 
I’ was 300 years ago, in Septem- ; 


ber, 1634, that Jean Nicolet came 

to Wisconsin, and Wisconsin is 
now celebrating with color and pag- 
eantry the tercentenary of his sig- 
nificant arrival. To Red Banks, 
on La Baye Verte, banks rising 
sharply from Green Bay, an arm of 


Lake Michigan, this stimulating | 24:01 


youth came across the Big Water 
with five Huron Indians. He ar- 
rived at the Winnebago Indian vil- 
lage wearing a Chinese mandarin's 
robe and a hat with a plume, to 
greet the tribesmen of the land 
which Samuel de Champlain, 
Quebec, had supposed to be China 
-a matter of 7,000 miles further on. 
If those voyageurs could have 
looked either forward or backward, 
they would have had a sudden flash- 
ing sense of life such as they died, 
and we die, without experiencing. 
Backward, millions of years, they 
would have seen, pushed up out of 
the waters while yet the rest of 
America was submerged, a heart- 
shaped wedge of land between the 
superior sea and all the interior sea. 
It is the geologists who make for 
the State of Wisconsin this first 
boast. And that the State wore 
mountains which may have been as 
high as the Himalayas today. 
When the glacier came, and had 
ground out Wisconsin lakes and 
rivers and left rock shafts and 
gravel and boulders, and buried 
precious things safely away to write 
their fossil records of that day, it 
tore its revealing way over one little 
spot on the bluffs above the glacial 
lake at Barabeo, where the Cam- 
brian rock, with its fossils, now 
lies visibly superimposed upon the 
pre-Cambrian, millions of years its 
predecessor, and it without a trace 
of fossil life forms. There are but 
few places on the earth where this 
juxtaposition is so spectacularly to 
be observed, marking the ambigu- 
ous chasm from no-life to life. 
There would have been, too, the 
bridging of that other ambiguous 
chasm, the ing to Wisconsin of 
the red men. Closely akin to the 
folk talk of the voyageurs them- 
selves is the account which the 
Winnebago Indians, Wisconsin's 
earliest known settlers, give of their 





{sota and the 
in| Pére 
Salle, Duluth—all keen ‘‘to discover 
| the great lakes they had heard the 
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IN CELEBRATION OF 300 YEARS—AND AN IDEA 


own arrival in Wisconsin. The 
Thunderbird clan's tale is that the 
Earth: -aker, having created the 
earth, 1. ade human beings and sent 
them to live upon it. He gave them 
two gifts, fire and tobacco. And 
they landed at Red Banks, Ouiscon- 


| sin, on La Baye Verte—on almost 


the spot where Jean Nicolet was to 
land in 1634. 

In Wisconsin now one sees still 
those first tribesmen, those Winne- 
bagos. They come to one’s door, 


| selling their baskets, bearing the 


past in their faces. And when of 
late one of them, Susie Swan, in 
her fifties, desired to raise her 
; standard of living and to have a 
| house, a bed, curtains and a radio, 
one saw centuries of Wisconsin his- 
| tory, stretching back of Jean Nicolet 
and 1634, foreshortened sharply in 
that eager. face, as mobile as an- 
other. 
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ICOLET’S coming, then, was 


| merely the birth of our white- 


raan history—though, indeed, 

ne Brulé had earlier visited the 
‘upper lakes. After Nicolet came 
| the trail blazers, and La Baye Verte 
was a mecca for them all. Their 
'mames dot Wisconsin and Minne- 
Northwest—Joliet, 
Marquette, Hennepin, La 


| wild men speak of,’’ some to carry 
the message of the church and 


some to take possession of the land | 


{for the King of France. It was 
! Joliet who brought Marquette from 
| Point St. Ignace to explore the Mis- 








sissippi, and they were the first to 
cross ‘“‘the portage’ from the Fox 
to the Wisconsin, where now lies 


the town of Portage—and there are: 
‘|ly to influence the new State. And 


those who love this town best. 

It took a hundred years and more 
for La Baye Verte to change to 
Green Bay after the English had 
seized the great Northwest. Princi- 
pally the English established forts, 
so that until the Eighteen Thirties 
the manners and customs of the 
people were largely French, and voy- 
ageurs were still familiar figures. 
The French home names persist in 
many a melodious town and creek 
in the Midwest—Loutre, Auxverres, 
Pergne, Malaise Terre; and in Wis- 
consin, names of flavor and power 
—Butte de Mort, Fond du Lac, Port- 
age and Prairie du Chien. The air 
which broods in old river towns 
like a mood was within memory 
the air of France. At Portage, my 
own town on the Wisconsin River, 
the first white man was named 
Pauquette—a mighty man who, his 
oxen having failed to toil across 
the portage, unyoked the beasts 
and, himself yoked before his bur- 
den, gained the farther river. 

Through Indian ‘‘wars,*’ the am- 
biguous War of 1812 and the dis- 
graceful Mexican War, the young 
Territory went steadily forward. In 
1848 the great foreign migrations 
had begun. In that year Wiscon- 
sin had been admitted to State- 
hood, and the fact that one year 
less of residence was required for 
citizenship than in most other 
States lured folk of many nations— 
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Wisconsin Relives the Pageant of Her Past, Mindful of 
Her Devotion to ‘the State Serving Human Needs’ 


Scandinavian, German, Irish, Bohe- 
mian, Polish and Swiss. 

It was with these that Carl Schurz 
arrived, whose though: was lasting- 


Mrs. Schurz established the first 
kindergarten. Among these first 
courageous ones, eager to apply 
their belief in the possibilities of 
the human pattern, there sprang 
up the cooperative communities of 
Owenites, Fourierites, the ‘‘Wiscon- 
sin Phalanx,’’ Hunt’s Colony, St. 
Nazianz, Ceresco—all dreaming 
their dreams of relationship and 
dying of institutionalization. The 
will to cooperative enterprise has 
expended itself more than once in 
Wisconsin, in spite of the death of 
relationships experienced since the 
war and the wat’s resultant world 
depression. cae 


HERE are in Wisconsin those 

who maintain that there would 

have been no United States 
participation in the World War if 
Robert M. La Follette had been 
nominated to the Presidency in 
1914; and that if the States had 
followed Wisconsin’s overwhelming 
vote for him when he did run in 
1924, a new deal might have arisen 
then. Others in Wisconsin say 
not—and say more. 

In any case, ‘‘the past, at least, is 
secure,’’ and La Follette did change 
the idea of the majority of Wiscon- 
sin voters regarding government 


and did affect their thought about. 


education. Before his time the gen- 
eral thinking had not advanced too 
greatly from the rugged individ- 
ualism of the Wisconsin Winnebago 
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Three Hundred Years Ago—Jean Nicolet Arrives in Wisconsin. 





Indians, who enjoined upon their 
youth hospitality, generosity, self- 
help, pursuit of happiness, friendli- 
ness, the lifting of burdens from 
the old, and early Spring planting— 
“for the Earthmaker created you 
to do these things.” The Indian 
idea of solidarity was for physical 
defense. 

In education President John Bas- 
com of the State University had 
brought another ideal of the pur- 
poses of solidarity. Governor La 
Follette brought the same idea into 
government. Government and edu- 
cation as a passion for equipment 
to serve human needs. The Wis- 
consin Idea. If any say that he 
was a politician and chose this as 
a new slogan for politics’ sake, 
still, there does remain in the State 
the substantial Idea which has so 
changed human opinion. 

La Follette was to Wisconsin the 
great news-bringer. He broadcast 
to Wisconsin the news that its con- 
vention system was not represen- 
tative government; that farmers 
and manufacturers were paying 
double the taxes paid by the rail- 
roads in Wisconsin, and that a 
million dollars of gross earnings by 
the railroads were expended an- 
nually in secret rebates and not re- 
ported; that the State could (and it 
did) collect taxes on these past re- 
bates, and could (and it did) then 
abolish such rebates; could impose 
railroad taxes at State valuation 
and not at private valuation; could 
regulate rates to prevent increased 
carriage cost; could have a rail- 
road commission and a public util- 
ities commission; could show, in a 
single year, a reduction of $2,000,- 
000 in rates, yet an increase of 
18.45 per cent in net earnings for 
the roads of the State. Al these 
things came about and are secure, 
in Wisconsin’s past. 

ees 

ANY a forecast of the New 

Deal of 1934 slanted down 

those days in Wisconsin. As 
that the determining of conditions 
of relationship must be made on a 
basis of economic and social fact 
instead of on legal precedent. The 
first effective instance in the coun- © 
try of the State’s venturing to reg- 
ulate the health and safety of the 
workers was given by the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, created 
to administer the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

State banking inspection was a 
La Follette idea—and the criticism 
he faced for this act alone rocked 
the State. Tax commission, dairy 
and food commission, State insur- 
ance department, immigration bu- 
reau, free library commission, mar- 
ket commission—these he projected, 
and the voters injected them all 
into the law. And the opposing 
lobbies sounded like thunder on 
the right. 

Into successive national conven- 
tions La Follette took his measures, 
fought them on the floor above the 
cries of ‘‘socialism!’’ and, before 
his death in 1926, saw twenty-seven 
enacted into Federal law—measures 
bearing the same message: That 


(Continued on Page 15) 

















Hawthorne __ Describes 
The Artist’s Days in 
London — anda 
Day in Venice 


In the minds of a diminishing ; 
company who knew Whistler well: 
the hundredth anniversary of the 
artist’s birth has stirred vivid mem- 
ories. Inthe following article Julian 
Hawthorne, son of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, recalls Whistler at work and 
at play in London and tells a story 
to prove that the incorrigible wit 
was a humorist also. 





By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
AST Tuesday brought around 
the first centenary of James 
McNeill Whistler, for by the 
least improbable story he was 
born on July 10, 1834. He is no 
longer here, to sit at the head of 
his table; but the gracious wraith 
of his Mother has visited us, to 
remind us (if need were) of his 
advent and quality, and the respect- 
able town of Lowell in Massachu- 
setts will perhaps erect its com- 
memorative monument. But the 
rest of our country is probably un- 
informed, or has forgotten; so 
many other things are on what we 
call our mind just now; besides 
there is stil] doubt as to whether 
Lowell was really the place. 

It should, of course, have been 
Boston, and it might even have 
been Concord; and Whistler him- 
self did not know, or he would not 
tell. He seemed to cherish a no- 
tion that it might have been St. 
Petersburg—as Leningrad was 
called in happier days; and in fact 
his parents were in that neighbor- 
hood at about the time of his birth. 
But I suspect that yarn of being & 


Whistlerism, or an instance of the |" 


divine afflatus, which, in him, af- 
fected his speech as well as his 
brush. 

Why should a genius like his be 
hitched to time and place? He was 
contemporary with the Middle Ages 
and, like Homer, might be born in 
a dozen different towns. He liked 
these little ambiguities; they har 
monized with the spiritual quality 
of his work. Great men belong to 
the great world, and Whistler knew 
that he was great. As he once re- 
plied to an interrogating ass, ‘‘I 
don’t choose to be born in Lowell, 
and I don’t choose to be 67 years 
old.”" Of course such details are 
persona] idiosyncrasies. Who im- 
agines that, after passing the eter- 
nal gates, one bothers one’s self 
about such matters? Up yonder a 
man is placed and dated by what 
he does. But if he cannot begin his 
immortality down here, he will have 
to pin his hopes to reincarnation. 

ses 

GENIUS is inevitably solitary— 
that is one of the penalties. 
Whistler never lacked both 
friends and foes, but he had no 
intimates. He would be your gay 
and cordial companion up to a cer- 
tain point; then he would cease to 
exist, though the gallant and active 
figure might still be visible, and 
the white lock on his forehead, and 
the gestures and the light laugh: 
the stage scenery and ‘business’ 
of the Hamlet, but the Prince him- 
self had vanished. Involuntary; 
not even self-conscious; but it had 
to be. He may have wished it were 
otherwise—that he could speak and 
be understood to the uttermost syl- 
lable; but his fata) intuition was 
not to be misled, nor the quick 
rapier of his tongue to be parried. 

Many good artists enjoyed Whis- 
tler, admitted themselves incapablé 
of what he could do, but kept an 
eye on his whiphand. The French- 
men suéceeded better—they could be 
sympathetic without jealousy; but 
Whistler was not French. Indeed, 
his best chums were the masters of 
centuries ago; they had the secret, 
though they used it in their own 
ways. He might ask, ‘Why drag 
in Velasquez?”’ but that was just 
, his fun. 

Etching was another story. He 





knew the matchless worth of Rem- 


brandt, but Jimmie must etch in 
his own way, and from the start 
he was inimitable. An etching, 
too, cannot be mistaken, and the 


value of his plates was immedi-|° 


ately recognized. Every collector 
was fain to possess onc; no rival 
could possess the eye, the hand or 
the soul to equal them. And Jim- 
mie would let them go for a song. 

Whistler might seem a misfit at 
West Point, but it really belonged 
to him. He was a fighter born, but 
was the better for the discipline. 
And he always showed the traces of 
it; he was trim, trig and potent, and 
always polite. But that warlike 
and warliking quality in him 
served him well in his art; for all 
his grace and courtesy he could be 
quick from the brush to the sword- 
hilt, yet never wantonly quarrel- 
some. And never for the honor of 
any regiment or army, or even per- 
haps of country, but for Art, which 
is cosmic. Anything else he might 
condone, but blundering on that 
score—never! 

We say that he “studied’’ in 
Paris. But all that he did was 
self-taught. And his studies were 
minute—a reason for every stroke. 
By and by he set going a Whistler 
school; by beginning early enough 
he would beget Whistlerism whole- 
sale. But the project was against 
nature, and it broke down, or never 
really got agoing; neither master 
nor pupils could fulfill the con- 
ditions, because the basic and in- 
dispensable condition was to create 
Whistlers, which no benevolence on 
one side or obedience on the other 
could fulfill. 

He could paint harmonies and 
arrangements, because he was born 
with that faculty; and you might 
sit by and watch him do it, stroke 
after stroke, but do it yourself you 
never could, nor he instruct you. 
Other artists might mature—im- 
deteriorate, but not 


prove or 





Whistler in 


Whistler;.he began and ended on 
the same height and depth. 
ses 

STLER and I hit it off to- 
gether well. I never knew 
why. There can be a sym- 
pathy in difference, and he and 
I were totally different. Thanks 
to my mother, I-had been in touch 
and view of art masterpieces, 
and in boyhood I had the run 
of French and Italian art gal- 
leries; and in my rambles hither 
and yon had jotted down “‘ruins’”’ in 
my absurd little sketch book. In 
my teens, too, I had been caught up 
in the current of ‘‘illuminating,’’ 
which happened to be sweeping 
England, as we passed through 
there on our way home, and 
Windsor and Newton supplied me 
with vellum and water colors; so 
that I got some notion of paints 
and color. But Harvard had broken 
in on that, and after Harvard I 
had unexpectedly found myself in 
the midst of little stories and 
verses, in which I have been im- 
mersed ever since. : 

So Whistler and I, besides the 
discrepancy of a decade in our ages, 
and in other things yet more im- 
portant, were traveling different 
paths, which yet were branches 
from the same source; so that I 
could have some friendly discern- 
ment of his aim and quality and 
he could feel my friendliness. I 
think he never read anything of 
my writing, and no doubt that too 
helped along. I liked what he did 
whether or not I understood it, and 
he might talk over my head as 
much as he pleased. I had the gift, 
often useful, of holding my tongue 
when I didn’t know what to say, 
and he may have thought I knew 
when I didn’t. 

At any rate, during the whole 
lapse of our years together, we 
never had a disagreement. He was, 
at heart, more of a child than I 





His Studio. 


was—a prime secret of long friend- 
ships; and when, toward the close 
of his life, he began to get crotchety 
and perverse, I was back in Amer- 
ica, and in my y her ined 
undimmed. 

My very first sight of him was at 
a reception; the lady I was escort- 
ing wanted a taste of champagne; 
behind the collation table I saw a 
fellow with disordered hair and 
without a necktie. “A glass of 
champagne!’”’ I ordered, rather 
sharply. He stared at me, pro- 
duced a bottle and poured out a 
glass for me. ‘‘That waiter seems 
to be well heeled,’’ I remarked to 





George Boughton, in passing. 
“‘Waiter!”” cried George; ‘that’s 
Jimmie Whistler!” But Jimmie 


bore me no grudge, and chuckled 
over the incident when I apologized 
after being introduced to him, long 
afterward 


Whistler hardly ever allowed any 
one to see him actually at work 
at his easel and I don’t know why 
he relented in my case. There was 
a certain occult knock that opened 
the door. He brought me to see him 
paint his portrait of the famous 
Lady Meux. Such permissions were 
beyond price. And Jimmie himself 
was by no means a negligible fea- 
ture of the studio display. 

He carried the suggestion of a 
matador in the Spanish bull-ring, 
though he did not wear trunks and 
silk stockings. But his slender grace 
and activity were matador-like. He 
wore a fine white cambric shirt 
with ruffles at wrists and down the 
front, black, close-fitting trousers 
and patent leather dancing pumps. 
He presented a gallant figure, and 
was extraordinarily neat in his 
work; there was never a smear of 
paint on him anywhere. 

see 


action he was like a skilled 

and wary fencer; he would ap- 
proach his canvas, crouching a 
little, as a panther creeps toward his 

























































Dornac. 


prey, his eyes on the sitter, yet with 
side glances at the canvas. Arrived 
within arm’s reach of the goal, he 
would deliver one touch, light but 
sure, snatching the brush back 
again, and retreating backward to 
the palette-table, looking at the 
sitter and painting alternately. And 
minute by minute the effigy on the 
easel took life from the figure on 
the dais, yet with the indescribable 
difference that is art. 

He and I never discussed Art; he 
did it, while I looked on, and at 
most grunted my approval. A grunt, 
properly intoned and applied, is 
magical. I suppose, in all the arts, 
sound criticism, may be helpful. But 
it is worse than vain to attempt 
criticism of a genius like Whistler; 
he saw the point before you did, 
and will himself correct it when he 
gets ready. 

In various biographical essays 
about Whistler which appeared 
after his death I could not rec- 
ognize the charming and vivid and 
withal gentle-hearted companion of 
long before. I had found him sweet 
at the core, and free from personal 
jealousies, though jealous of art. 

One night when he and I and 
Helmic were quietly chatting to- 
gether at one of the round tables 
in the Art Club in London, and 
most of the others had apparently 
gone home, an alarming uproar 
suddenly broke forth. It came from 
near the entrance of the club—from 
the coat-; , in fact. Waiters were 
hurrying thither, and we three fol- 
lowed them. There we found Swin- 
burne, in an insane fury, trampling 
upon a pile of hats and shrieking 
out, “‘My hat—they’ve stolen my 
hat!’"—his hair flying, his arms 
windmilling, his eyes blazing, his 
necktie a-stream. 

In London at that period gentle 
men’s hats were all alike after 8- 
o’clock in the evening. Whistler 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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SUCCOR AT LAST FOR THE CITY’S STATUES 


Untended and Even Put Upon Through Many Long Years, 
They Are Having Such a Refurbishing as Never Was 











The Lady of the Plaza Awaiting a Beauty Treatment. 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


HE Maine Monument has had 
its ears washed and the mask 


of scaffolding is coming off 

its face. Thomas Jefferson 
has a new pen and a neatly mended 
right-hand coat-tail. Columbus of 
the Circle is getting ready for a 
bath and the lost Columbus is out 
of his crate. 

If statues could talk there would 
be sighs of relief and shouts of re- 
joicing in every park in town. It is 
hard enough to be a statue, any- 
way; hard enough to stand on one 
pedestal year after year through 
snow and sleet and dust and scorch- 
ing Summer sun; hard enough to 
endure the stonings of small boys 
and the nailings of devoted admir- 
ers who hang wreaths and then for- 
get to take them off. 

But that is all in the game. A 
statue does not much mind that 
kind of a life so long as there is 
some one who takes the trouble to 
look after him. It may be only a 
gardener to cut his grass, or aman 
with a broom to sweep off his pav- 
ing. If his face is kept free from 
parasites and his body protected 
from bronze disease he is reason- 
ably comfortable. If his joints are 
kept tight and his cracks filled so 
that frost cannot get in he is rea- 
sonably safe. 

The thing no statue can long en- 
dure is outright neglect. To know 
that no one except a nesting spar- 
row comes to look at him; that no 
one, not even a sparrow, takes any 
care of him; that his base may 
sink from under him, his pavement 
open great cracks, his sword be 
shattered and the letters which tell 
of his deeds be stolen away without 
any one’s doing anything about it— 
that is woe. breaks down the harvest. 

Those things and many others 
have been happening to the city’s 
unfortunate monuments for years, 
and no one has seemed to know or 
care until the present Park Com- 

issi took nd. Previous 
commissioners had had little money 
or enthusiasm for statuary upkeep. 
The Art Commission, which for 
forty years had been laboring vali- 
antly to keep the parks from look- 
ing like cemeteries, was not empow- 
ered to make repairs, nor could it, 
with its slender budget, have af- 








forded to. To be sure, there were 
private individuals who refurbished 
Daniel Butterfield, gilded General 
Sherman, gave Heine palms and a 
new harp (which the neighborhood 
children promptly broke). But the 
general situation was gloomy. 
Works of art which represented de- 
voted enthusiasm, the labor of com- 
mittees and sculptors, an invest- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of 
patriotic and affectionate dollars, 
turned slowly into public nuisances, 
and what had been meant to honor 
remained to offend. 

And then, as in every tale of con- 
tinuing effort nowadays, came the 
crash, the depression, unemploy- 
ment, and the New Deal. Out of 
them was evolved, first, the Federal 
Public Works of Art Project, and 
then an arrangement by which the 
city was allowed to use government 
funds for park improvement on con- 
dition that they put the unem- 
ployed to work. One of the things 
the project undertook was a survey 
of the city’s monuments, and one of 
the things the city is undertaking is 
the carrying out of certain recom- 
mendations in that survey. 

ess 


NY one who has taken a per- 
sonal interest in any statue, 
beloved or detested, will real- 

ize the importance of such a survey 
and such a plan. He may simply 
have grieved at the growing lines 
of rust around Shakespeare's ankles, 
longed to untangle the wire from 
the legs of General Grant’s horse, 
or, climbing the elevated steps at 
Herald Square, shaken a sad head 
over the dirt that shrouds Horace 
Greeley. He may have gone further 
and called the City Hall to ask if 
“Viva Russia” could not be re- 
moved from George Washington. 
If he succeeded in penetrating the 
telephonic fog as far as a really 
responsive official who knew the 
answers, the best he could hope for 
was a courteous phrase meant to 
soothe his feelings. Officially, there 
seemed to be no record of the con- 
dition of statues and no knowledge 
as to what could be done about 
complaints. 

That curiots trick of the human 
mind by which a finished thing is 
dismissed from memory, and even 
from consciousness, operated with 





peculiar strength in the case of the 
marble, bronze and granite figures 
which were so very important 
while money was being gathered 
for them. No sooner were they 
freed from their shrouding canvas 
than people began to forget whom 
they represented or why, and pub- 
lic officials forgot who was respon- 
sible for them. They were part of 
the city’s pageant, but while streets 
were swept and buildings lighted 
the statues were supposed to take 
care of themselves. 

There were, to be sure, the invalu- 
able records of the Art Commission. 
But the Art Commission was con- 
cerned with beginnings. And once 
in a while even that mine of in- 
formation failed. 


Symbol of Youth—and of New 
York’s Neglect of Statues. 


There was, for instance, the mat- 
ter of the lost Columbus. An up- 
State lawyer, whose hobby is the 
-collecting of all photographs that 
concern the famous navigator, 
wrote to the Park Department ask- 
ing for the picture of a statue of 
him which had been given to the 
city in 1869 and which was, he 
understood, in the Arsenal. The 
Park Department, having recently 
cleaned out every corner of that 
ancient building and found no such 
statue, passed the inquiry on to 
the Art Commission. The Art Com- 
mission searched its files, but found 
no record of him. 

But the lawyer was insistent. 
Such a statue had been made and 
presented to the city, and it must 
be around somewhere. The Park 
Department had already had 
enough experience to admit that 
anything was possible. So an em- 
ploye was asked to keep an eye 
out for him, and one day this 
Spring, in a storage yard at Seven- 
ty-ninth Street and Central Park, 
there was found a crate whose con- 
tents no living man knew. They 
dug it out and opened it, and a 
stone Columbus emerged, as fresh 
as when he came from the sculp- 
tor’s chisel sixty-five years ago. 


Then old letters began to appear 





from old files, and it was found 
that in February, 1869, he was at 








the Academy of Design waiting 
until the then ‘‘Controller of the 
Central Park’’ should provide “a 
suitable glass house . . . to protect 
the marble from the weather.’’ He 
has apparently been waiting ever 
since. 

Present plans are to put him in 
the park of his own name, where 
he may have a chance to be, as the 
1869 Central Park Commissioners’ 
report has it, “an enduring and 
continual inspiration to keep in 

y the b dl benefaction 
that has accrued to this great cap- 
tain.’’ But he will have to do with- 
out his glass house. 


OLUMBUS, having been pro- 
tected all these years from the 
forces that bring about disin- 

tegration, is not listed in the new 
survey. But his alter ego at Broad- 
way and Fifty-ninth Street, so soon 
to take a bath, is. So are 287 other 
statues in all stages of repair or the 
lack of it. A competent sculptor 
made the survey, traveling on sub- 
Ways and street cars and buses, 
trudging through miles of park land, 
examining with a professional eye 
the cracks and breaks, the sinkings, 
the marks of vandalism, the traces 
left by time and weather. He made 
a detailed report on each statue, 
with recommendations for necessary 
repairs, and the thick volume of 
typed sheets gives, as nothing else 
could, a vivid picture of the city’s 
neglect. 

Here is a poet with a broken harp, 
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ing to the elevator boy across the 
street. And Peter Cooper’s bronze 
medallion has been gone for fifteen 
years. 

Metal inscriptions are favorites of 
the thieves that form one group of 
the enemies of statuary. They re- 
move plates, pry off individual 
words. Thirty bronze letters are 
gone from the gallant statue of 
Nathan Hale in City Hall Park, and 
all that is left of a quotation from 
George Washington on the Mary- 
land Monument in Prospect Park 
is the cryptic: B E FEL O T 
THIS DAY LOSE. 

They take more than inscriptions 
and plates. Anything slender or 
delicate falls prey to them: The 
tassel on Farragut’s sword, the dol- 
phins of the fountain in Seward 
Park, the fingers of Giuseppe 
Verdi. Sometimes they make away 
with heavier things. One melan- 
choly report on the present condi- 
tion of a bench and bird bath in 
Riverside Park at 115th Street reads 
as follows: ‘‘There is no trace of 
the bench left; the bird bath also 
is missing. The only thing left is 
the two steps and the base of the 
bird bath.’’ And then, sorrowfully, 
“What is left of the bird bath 
should be removed."’ 

Not all the reports are so pathetic. 
Simon Bolivar is said to be in good 
condition; Roscoe Conkling in Mad- 
ison Square merely needs his base 
painted; John Ericsson ought to 





have a bath; Kossuth is quite all 
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The Maine Monument in Process of Doctoring. 


there a saint on a dirty pedestal, a 
group of charging soldiers who 
have lost their bayonets, a famous 
editor crusted with dirt, an in- 
ventor so battered that nothing 
short of a trip to a foundry could 
restore him to self-respect. An In- 
dian hunter has only half his orig- 
inal bow, the tiger in Central Park 
ts slipping off his rock. Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, up at 114th Street 
and Manhattan Avenue, who are 
now being scrubbed, were white- 
washed to cover obscenity, accord- 


right. Perhaps the pleasantest pic 
ture in the whole survey is tha 
conjured up by the comment o1 
the Lioness and Cubs in Prospec 
Park: ‘‘This is a very popular mon 
ument. Children climb all over it 
Nothing can be done to prevent the 
surface getting shiny.’’ 

Nobody wants to do anything to 
prevent such amiable polishing, any 
more than any one wants to save 
Balto from the same happy fate. 





(Continued on Page 17 ) 
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A NEW DRINKING CODE SETS A NEW TONE 


Under a Liberal Regime the City 
Forsakes Ways of Speakeasies 
And of the Bad ‘Old Days’ 


H. I. BROCE 

ITH the official dry ré 
gime only some _ six 
months dead and buried, 
; New York has become a 
city so changed that even the bus- 
top rider may not miss a lively 
sense of the transformation. Where 
were dull lanes of closed doors and 
blinded windows, are the wide open 
fronts of more and still more res- 
taurants and cafés, parading the 
bar and the service of drinks, and 
often, in this Summer weather, 
spilling over onto the sidewalks 
with little tables more or less fenced 
in with evergreens in pots. Where 
the convivial life shunned the light 
behind brownstone fronts, it now 
flows gayly along in and out of 
Public places which, the smarter 
they are, the more likely they are 
to flaunt as cachet of distinction 
the short and ugly three-letter word 
that before prohibition had got to 
be so much-a badge of shame that 
places of any pretension tried to 

call it ‘‘buffet.’’ 

Therein is the essence of the dif- 
ference between the Urinking ways 
of New York as they used to be and 
as they are now. In those good old 
days which the Anti-Saloon League 
set out to abolish forever, drinking 
liquor was a cherished indulgence 
of the male of the species. But so 
many nice people frowned on over- 
indulgence that the act of drinking 
standing up was considerately pro- 
tected from the general gaze—even 
if the protection were no more than 
the corner saloon’s swing door. 

In that swing door was the ad- 
mission that the fellow who drank 
was not always proud of the fact 
that he drank, the confession that 
he had just as lief not be caught 
in the act of putting a drink down 
or crooking the patient elbow as 
preliminary. 

Prohibition cured that shyness. 
For it made drinking a privilege 
and a quasi-social distinction. Wo- 
men with votes were brought up 
under prohibition to regard drink- 
ing as a privilege to be shared with 
the men—not at all something to 
be shy about. That finished the 
job—disposed completely of the old 
shamefaced and apologetic male 
attitude. 


New York today flaunts 
its drinking places and 
the law assists—more, lit- 
erally compels that flaunt- 
ing. Bars must enjoy high 
visibility as a public spec- 
tacle. Swing doors are ex- 
pressly. forbidden. Those 
partitions are proscribed 
that used to shut off the 
back room from the bar- 
room proper. Even the 
discreet ‘‘family entrance’’ 
which used to lead from 
the street into that back 
Toom may not be closed 
with anything opaque. 


ses 


INCE many saloons of 
the days before the 
drought survived 
physically unchanged, ma- 
hogany bar and all, since 
no small number of these 
on the East Side and the 
West Side, off the main 
highway of fashion, con- 
tinued to do business all 
through the drought, pro- 
hibition enforcement of- 
ficers notwithstanding, the 
best starting point for the 
comparison of the old and 
the new is such a place. 
Let it be a corner saloon 
of the vintage, say, 1890, 
handsomely outfitted in mahogany 
with mirrors and stained glass, 
though -it is only one of many in 
a neighborhood of small shops and 
tenements. 

If you had gone into that place 
twenty-five years ago, you would 
have pushed aside the swing door 
and found at almost any hour be- 
tween noon and midnight—closing 
hours were earlier then—a nonde- 
script line of men, each with a foot 
on the brass rail of the bar, and 
each with a glass in his hand or 
set down before him. The glass 
might contain beer or the red 
liquor of tthe country. Seldom in 
such places was it the paler 
whisky-from overseas. . 

Only men were in the place, of 
course—except that women with no 
reputation to lose might use the 
shut-off back room, if they arrived 
by the family entrance. Being a 


stag affair, the conversation was 
apt to be raucous—if it wasn’t 
maudlin. Once in a while the pro- 
prietor or his white-coated or shirt- 
sleeved minions behind the bar had 
to give an inordinate inebriate the 
bum’s rush or even swing the 
bung-starter. But the crew was 
trained and the captain a diplo- 
mat. The shut-off back room with 
its mixed company had to be 
watched for explosions in a shrill- 
er key; the corner cop might have 
to be called. But usually there was 
no flagrant breach of the peace 
and the crowd was more sodden 
than riotous by closing time. 


ses 


IODAY the door stands wide. 
The same mahogany bar is 
lined with men with one foot 
resting on the identical brass rail— 
except for some that are perched 
on high stools. Every man’s hand 
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“Today the Shamefaced and Apologetic Attitude Has Been Completely Disposed Of.” 


From John Sloan’s “MoBSorley’s Bar.” 
“In the Old Days the Fellow Who Drank Would Just g Lief Not 


is convenient to a glass. And in the 
glass is beer or the red liquor of 
the cquntry, allowed to flow once 
more within the law. Still this 
seems to be preferred to the paler 
sort with foreign labels temptingly 
paraded against the backing of the 
great mirror. The shifting line fac- 
ing the mirror—along toward mid- 
night—is cheerful and talkative, but 
not sodden. 

A workman comes in with a tin 
bucket, as of old, to rush the 
growler. Others have taken away 
their beer in paper containers, but 
it is the man with the tin bucket 
who nips into a pony of brandy 
while the suds are being drawn. 

No real difference, you say. Very 
little. But enough. Instead of the 
back-room mechanical piano, the 
radio is sending out—if you please 
~ a grand opera selection. The party 


the bar of one of the little 
places with fancy decora- 
tions and alluring names 
that have blossomed out 
in the Forties and Fifties 
where the speakeasies used 
to Hie in ambush for the 
knowing. 

Terry, the proprietor—the 
game Terry who was in 
the place twénty-five years 
ago—says that women 
sometimes join the line-up 
at his bar as free and in- 
dependent citizens are en- 
titled to do. Terry “invites 
them to have a seat’’—at a 
table. Still he must be a 
diplomat. The veteran 
barkeeper, in a stretch of 
three blocks that used to 


ner and now again has 


have saloons 6n every cor- |- 


Be Caught in the Act.” 


some ten drinking places wide open 
to the day, does not feel quite at 
ease in a new world where there 
are no stag parties any more. i 
see 

HE same sort of old-fashioned 

notion lingered in the mind of 

the head waiter who has 
served for a generation in one of 
our most luxurious hotels, one 
which, like Terry’s place, has its 
traditions running back of prohibi- 
tion. Among these traditions not 
the least are the conventions of the 
bar as it was when votes, drinks 
and smokes for women were not a 
matter of course—when, in short, 
bartenders, anyway, could still 
fancy that this was a man’s world. 
The bar that Caesar served had 
not been a bar in fact for fourteen 
long Summers and Winters until 
about a month ago. But for a 
score of y before that it had 
been a station in the main traveled 
cocktail trail afternoon and évening 
that led up Fifth Avenue from 
Washington Square to the Plaza for 
the regular drinkers, who were 
usually late for dinner and other 
appointments. It was a stag route. 
And Caesar remembers the hand- 
some oak-paneled room with its 
long bar and big tables with ca- 
pacious leather chairs as a stag re- 
sort. The habitués were persons of 
tried capacity and, as a rule, years 
of discretion, even if they didn’t 
always come in or make their ex- 
its without a certain abandon of 
walk and conversation. 
The room was the same the other 
night—or much the same, because 
the restored bar is not so long as 
the original. But where used to be 
@ solid line-up of men against the 
rail (matching for drinks, perhaps) 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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JAPAN REVIVES T 


To Avoid the Social Disturbances That Cc 
Government Tries to Knit the Pec 
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“Japan No Longer Wants to Cast Off Inherited Institutions.” 


By MIRIAM BEARD 


HE spirit of the samurai is 

still the salvation of Japan. 

In emergencies such as the 

present, when confusion and 
corruption reign in civilian coun- 
cils, it is the feudal warrior who 
is brought in to save the nation by 
his chivairic virtues—integrity and 
power of decision. 

The samurai is taught to keep his 
honor as bright as his sword; he 
remains, therefore, in high demand 
today, now that the honor of civil- 
ian politicians proves so prone to 
tarnish. To the army or the navy, 
therefore, the last strongholds of 
the old warrior ethics, Japan turns 
for a new Premier. 

The navy, from which Admiral 
Okada comes, has preserved a 
great degree of continuity with the 
feudal past. This is in large meas- 
ure due to the long life and com- 
manding presence of old Admiral 
Togo, who died only a few weeks 
ago, at the age of 88. He was one 
of the last of the genuine samurai, 
a dwindling band. 

To a peculiar degree, Togo-san, 
as the people called him with af- 
fectionate reverence, symbolized 
feudal tradition. Taught patriotism 
by a stern mother who sent him to 
battle with heroic exhortations ring- 
ing in his ears, he exemplified the 
qualities of an ideal clan-knight: 
valor, generosity to the fallen foe, 
Spartan simplicity. He became a 
grand old figure reminiscent of the 
noblest Romans in Plutarch’s 
‘Lives’; like Cincinnatus, he 
turned his back on luxury and hon- 
ors and retired to cultivate a simple 
garden; by his last request, a fa- 
vorite pair of pruning-shears was 
laid in his plain coffin of unpainted 
hinoki-wood. He was the final su- 
preme embodiment of feudalism, 
and when he was carried to the 
grave the nation mourned the 
passing of an era with a man. 

The mourning was especially keen 
because Japan does not want to 
break with that era. She has 
changed her mind about modern- 
ism; she no longer wants to cast 
off inherited institutions and senti- 
ments in an ecstasy of self-renova- 
tion. That inheritance has sud- 
denly begun to seem precious; to 
those feudal virtues—that ‘‘Togo 
spirit,’’ as Admiral Kato says—she 
must look for the best insurance of 
social stability and national co- 
hesion. 

see 


VARIETY of causes has brought 
about this change of heart. 
The unrest of today has pro- 

duced, in the East as well as the 
West, a nostalgia for ancestral 


tranquillity. Just as we have begun 
to look back, a shade less flippant- 
ly, upon the vanished Victorians, so 
the young Japanese, having cast 
off feudal bondage only to suffer 
under the burdens of ‘‘freedonr,”’ 
now pause irresolutely. Beside the 
towering shadow of Togo-san, the 
strong old man so magnificently 
sure of what he wanted, the young 
feel dwarfed and despondent. 

Their thought is affected, too, 
by the reactionary wave in the 
West. They see, much to their 
astonishment, the now not-so-busy 
West pausing to admit charms in 
stability that it hitherto could see 
only in tempo. They feel a certain 
amusement in the horrid doom 
which has overtaken the bustling 
and self-confident men ‘‘who tried 
to hustle the East.”’ 

They even behold dictators m 
Europe striving to duplicate the 
matchless folk-unity which Japan 
has so happily inherited. Would it 
not be more sensible for Japan, 
they ask, to keep bushido than to 
import the ‘“‘leader-principle’’ from 
abroad? Loyalty, writes a high of- 
ficial in the Seiyukai party, ex-Min- 
ister Kuhara, is, after all, the ‘‘con- 
trolling principle’ in communism 
and fascism, as in Nippon—but in 
Nippon, he says, it is stronger and 


more natural. 
eee 


ELIGHTED conservatives, ob- 

serving antiquity come into 

style again, see new uses for 
the picturesque customs they love. 
Japan, they point out, has a natural 
advantage over all Western lands; 
she has a plethora of genuinely pre- 
posterous ceremonies; it will not be 
necessary for her nationalists to 
caper about, like Hitler’s Teutons, 
arrayed in Ersatz-bearskins, execut- 
ing modern tribal dances in brand- 
new Thingplatze. 

The slow-ripened nationalism of 
the Japanese, so they believe, is 
beyond duplication, by force and 
violence, through Europe's strong 
men. And perhaps they are right; 
certainly, devotion to the Imperial 
House in Japan leads people con- 
stantly into acts of abnegation 
which would be very unlikely to 
occur even amid the hurrahs of 
Hitiler’s Reich. 

Thus, for example, an artist’s 
home burned in Tokyo and his life- 
work was consumed in the flames; 
his only thought was to rescue a 
cheap, ordinary photograph of the 
Emperor. Then, again, the multi- 


tudes assembling to weep and watch - 


before ‘the home of Togo-san would 
have put to shame an organized 
Fascist demonstration. They came, 
not by command, but with devo- 
tion, bringing little gifts of eggs 


and whatever they could offer, with 
simple messages such as: ‘“‘We can- 
not sleep when Togo-san is ill.’’ 
And there was something very real 
about their reverence that seems 
missing in the trumpet-blare and 
pavement-pounding of Europe. 
The Japanese, therefore, shook 
their heads when George Bernard 
Shaw recently advised them to rely 
“fon machinery, not bushido.’’ They 
rallied to the defense of their old 
loyalties. Technology, said writers, 
was no longer an answer to na- 
tional problems; behind machines 
must stand devoted masses. The 
psychological factors must be em- 
phasized, not ignored; bushido may 
be as useful to a capitalist as to a 
feudal society; loyalty is as essen- 
tial to the State in modern times as 
ever it was in the days of swords 
and topknots. 
*- 68s 8 
MUSINGLY enough, it was the 
hard-headed men of commerce 
who have most clearly replied 
to Shaw. These have discovered 
an economic value in the romantic 
sentiments so airily discounted by 
an irresponsible Irish playwright. 
Efficient machinery, writes Ko- 
yata Yamamoto in the Osaka 
Mainichi of May 31, is indeed re- 
sponsible for the prodigious new 
strides of Japan in world markets; 
but that machinery could not have 
been installed without the coopera- 
tion and sacrificial loyalty of work- 
ers. He is himself one of the lead- 
ing textile manufacturers of the 
country and it is his solemn opinion 
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Admiral Togo’s Funeral—“He Was the Final Supreme Embodiment of Feudalism, and When 


Associated Press. 
Above—Homage to the Emperor. 


that: ‘‘One of the fundamental fac- 
tors which enabled the Japanese 
cotton industry to carry out sub- 
stantial improvements is spiritual. 
It can be described as the Nippon 
Spirit. * * * And this spirit is 
peculiar to Japan alone.”’ 

In any Western country, as he 
frankly states, a labor revolt would 
have followed the dismissal of 23 
per cent of all textile workers and 
a cut of more than 50 per cent in 
the wages of the remainder. But 
the patriotism of Japanese workers 
is indeed remarkable and, he says, 
it is continually enhanced by sys- 
tematic instruction. In his own fac- 
tories he gives operatives free les- 
sons in feudal ethics, together with 
‘“‘music, religion and etiquette.” 

He approves of the doctrines of 
Confucius which exalt family union. 
“In Japan, by becoming a mem- 
ber of a family, living under the 
same roof, one may carry on with 
less income than in foreign coun- 
tries,’"’ where the individual de- 
mands separate maintenance. The 
textile. workers of Japan, owing to 
their family solidarity, may sur- 
vive on 5.80 yen a week, less than a 
sixth of the wage prevailing in sim- 
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Come With Rapid Industrialization, Her 
People Under the Old Knightly Code 


When He Was Carried to the Grave the Nation Mourned the Passing of an Era With a 
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ilar mills of the United States, 
where Confucianism and Bushido 
have never been taught. 
ses 
ESS openly, other reasons are 
put forward by Japanese na- 
tionalists for:a retention of 
ancestral ideals. Emphasis on these, 
it is hoped, may serve to distract 
the masses from the dilemmas that 
confront them. Because the prob- 
lems of Japan are peculiarly diffi- 
cult of solution, she needs a patri- 
otic fervor more intense than that 
of other nations. Her State is com- 
posed of incongruous elements that 
can be kept fused only at the white 
heat of some sacred emotion. 


The clan and family system, for 


example, presents a dilemma. Cer- 
tainly it makes for national cohe- 
sion; but it also breeds corrup- 
tion in politics. It may unify the 
State; but on the other hand, the 
graft it entails has already pro- 
duced a popular reaction that men- 
aces the stability of the State. 

Undoubtedly, it stabilizes the so- 
cial order. The big family, united 
in Confucian piety, automatically 
absorbs the sick and orphaned with- 
out recourse to charity. 


Keyatone. 


“The Old Loyalties Have Been Found as Useful to a Capitalist as to a Feudal Society.” 


So far, the family has coped with 
the unemployed of industry, thus 
sparing the State heavy burdens. 
But, it should be added, this is only 
made possible because there are so 
few industrial workers in the na- 
tion, and so vast a population of 
country relatives to care for them. 

The family system lends security 
to the rich man as well. It does 
the work which in the West must 
be assumed by half a dozen institu- 
tions such as trusts, lobbies and in- 
surance companies. The Japanese 
business man is backed by blood 
relatives and clansmen, often united 
only by regional ties. This system 
has, of course, given rise to the 
notorious delays which accompany 
major business deals in the East; 
any important job must be preceded 
by ceremonial visits to uncles, cous- 
ins, chieftains. 

This habit of consulting kith, kin 
and clan before signing any con- 
tract -is what has kept many a 
Western salesman for weeks on his 
knees in tea houses, his ears as- 
sailed by samisen-solos, his thirst 
unassuaged by hot wine in thimble- 
size cups, and his heart bursting 
with impatience at the slow-moving 
East. . 

ses 
HE clan system has drawbacks 
which almost counterbalance 
benefits. A man makes money 
through relatives; then the rela- 
tives move into his home and de- 
vour the proceeds. Owing to the 
peculiar censtruction of the Japa- 
nese house (a construction all too 
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naively admired and imitated by 
our most up-to-date architects), it 
is impossible to tell a tribe of rela- 
tives that there is ‘‘no room” for 
them; they know that a room can 
be created’ anywhere by screens and 
partitions, and beds are installed by 
throwing a few mats on the floor. 

The average politician of Japan 
is surrounded by a clamoring herd 
of dependents; if he strays from 
the path of rectitude it is not be- 
cause his sense of honor is slighter 
than that of other men but because 
he has a greater mob to feed and 
foster. 

The clannish groups of helpless 
relatives in Japan make nepotism 
and bribery as inevitable in politics 
as the herding of helpless immi- 
grants in America have made ward- 
heeling here. The descendant of Jap- 
anese samurai is in the position 
of the descendant of Irish kings: he 
has a tribe at his beck and on his 
back. 

The clan system makes for con- 
centration of power and wealth in 
the hands of a few. Certainly this 
may be of advantage to industry, 
making for unified control; on the 
other hand, where the engrossing is 
so abnormal as in Japan, it prevents 
industry from reaching the sympa- 
thies of the people. 

The national income of Japan is 
gathered by a remarkably low 
number of individuals. ‘‘In no other 
land on earth,” says a competent 
observer, ‘‘is wealth concentrated 
in so few hands as in Japan.”” Six 
or seven major concerns control the 
currents of Japanese commercial 
life; and two of these, the Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi, master between 
them most of Japan’s shipping, tex- 
tile industry and insurance busi- 
ness. Political power accompanies 
financial: The Seiyukai party, sup- 
ported by the. Mitsui, and the Min- 
seito party, aided by the Mitsubishi, 
account for 447 out of 466 members 
of Parliament. 

The power of these two amazing 
family clans is, however, more daz- 
zling than deeply 
nothing like their concentration of 
influence is to be found in any 
Western land, unless we go far back 
to the Medici in old Florence and 
the Bickers in old Amsterdam. But, 
on the other hand, as far as real 
domination was concerned, the 
Medici and Bickers were unques- 
tionably to be envied: they ruled by 
open assumption -of office instead 
of trying to persuade recalcitrant 
politicians. They commanded trad- 
ing cities and were not compelled 
to compromise with great masses of 


peasants. 

The people of Japan are still up 
to 80 per cent peasants. And they 
have changed little in legal status, 


rooted. True, . 


living standards or mental outlook 
since feudal days. One need not 
travel far from the big cities.to find 
regions shut off by haunted forests 
from modern currents. 

These folk are not bound by ties 
of sentiment to lords or country 
squires. If the rich own estates, it 
is as ‘“‘absentees.’’ And the Japa- 
nese were never serfs; even in me- 
dieval times they owned their rice 
plots, governed their communities 
largely themselves and could even 
write well enough to keep village 
accounts. They have never known 
profound loyalty save to the Em- 
peror and one another. : 

They are proud. They look down 
upon commerce; they remember 
times when a peasant, far more 


family name. This attitude was 
skillfully fostered by the old Sho- 
guns, who wished to offset the 
power of knights and merchants by 
an independent peasantry. 

Of course, the peasants are the 
most patient of men. A Shogun 
once wrote in his memoirs that 
they were the easiest of mankind 
to rule. But, he added, ‘“‘no govern- 
ment has ever survived contrary to 
the peasant nature.” Japanese 
peasants have made many bloody 
rebellions in the past. 

ses 
peasant basis of the Japa- 
nese State makes for stability; 
but, since the poor peasants 
cannot consume the products of in- 
dustry that industry must be preda- 


er, the penny-counter; it idealizes 
the rash man of action who immo- 
lates himself for glory. An army of 
such men may embark on large 
adventures with little thought of 
vulgar reckoning, and with aims 
so unbourgeois as fame and fun. 
The army and the peasants have 
been seeking rapprochement. One 


(Continued on Page 14 ) 
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By E. IRVINE HAINES 

EW outstanding figures in 

American history have been 

more maligned than Aaron 

Burr. Search as we may 
through the pages that have been 
devoted to him we find little set 
down to his credit. The lone biog- 
rapher who championed him has 
been almost universally rejected. 
Burr has been presented to us as a 
schemer without principle or honor, 
a profligate, a charlatan and a 
traitor to his country. From such 
biased and inaccurate biographers 
as Thomas Willing Balch a century 
ago down to the latest jazz age histo- 
cian, few have found anything good 
to say about him and, what is more 
to the point, few have taken the 
trouble to learn the truth about him. 

Now, through newly discovered, 
or overlooked, evidence, including 
his correspondence and order book, 
we can at last do him something 
like justice. We find him during 
the Revolutionary War the trusted 
friend and adviser of Washington, 
not his enemy. He is revealed as 
carrying out missions that required 
the highest degree of self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism. He emerges from 
relative obscurity as a youthful 
Continental officer to the rank of 8 
military leader of no mean ability 
and as the shrewdest of all the 
espionage agents of the Continental 
Army. 

Burr was under 20 years of age 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He was barely 25 when Cornwallis 
surrendered. During those five 
years he rendered services which, 
whatever may be thought of his 
subsequent career, entitle him to 
the gratitude of his country. 

e*es 


URR’S early years had not been 
fortunate. At the age of 2 the 
death of his father, the Rev. 

Aaron Burr, then president of 
Princeton ‘College, and of his 
mother, Esther Edwards Burr, had 
made orphans of himself and his 
sister Sally. Circumstances seemed 
to conspire to make him a perfer- 
vid Loyalist. One of his father’s 
“dear friends,”” as we learn from 
the records of the Shippen family, 
was one Edward Shippen, who 
studied law at Temple Bar in Lon- 
don, became a prominent jurist and 
merchant in Philadelphia, was a 
leading figure in the operations of 
the powerful Secret Council of 
Tories which brought about the Ar- 
nold treason and whose daughter 
was that fair Peggy who married 
and ruined Benedict Arnold. 
From the Shippen records we 
learn, too, that young Aaron lived 
for eight years after his parents’ 
death in the home of Edward Ship- 
pen’s uncle, Dr. William Shippen, 
at Lancaster, Pa. The Shippen at- 
mosphere, we know, was one .of 
luxury and of intense loyalty to the 
British crown. Young Burr kept in 
contact with it even after he went 
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HISTORY’S VERDICT ON BURR CHALLENGED 


to live with his uncle, Timothy Ed- 
wards of Elizabeth Town, N. J., and 
in time he met and perhaps grew 
to love the charming Peggy. His 
sister Sally, moving to Litchfield, 
Conn., became a firm friend of 
Hannah, sister of Benedict Arnold, 
and of the woman who was to be 
first Mrs. Theodosia Prevost and 
later the wife of Aaron Burr him- 
self. These women knew and liked 
Peggy Shippen, too—so curiously 
were the webs of destiny inter- 
twined. 

At the age of 1l—early enough, 
even in those days when colleges 
were somewhat like our present-day 
high schools—Aaron went to Prince- 
ton. He was remembered by his 
friend, Colonel Matthias Ogden, as 
‘“‘a graceful, winning lad, distress- 
ingly handsome in spite of his large 
head, in which his deep hazel eyes 
flashed so compellingly; courage- 
ous, energetic, generous, eloquent, 
witty, a youth of breeding, deli- 
cately featured, keen-minded; a 
disciple of mystery.” . 

So fond of ‘‘mystery”’ 
was he that he conducted 
his correspondence in se 
cret cipher long before he 
found the practice useful 
as a Revolutionary secret 
agent. At 16 he was al- 
ready associated with Og- 
den and others in organiz- 
ing an espionage system 
for the Colonies; his let- 
ters showed an amazing 
range of information and 
insight. At 18, however, 
he was still young enough 
to attempt to elope with 
Margaret Moncrieffe, a 
blue-eyed little cousin of 
the Richard Montgomery 
who was to fall at Arnold's 
side during the fatal as- 
sault on Quebec. He was 
also sufficiently interested 
in Peggy Shippen to cause 
his friend Ogden to warn 
him against her—perhaps 
because Ogden already sus- 
pected the treachery inher- 
ent in her nature. 
he rushed off to Litchfield, 
met Miss Dorothy Quincy, 
who was already engaged 
to John Hancock, proposed 
to elope with her and was 
indignantly rejected. So 
ended his known love af- 
fairs for some years to 
come, though, as will be 
seen, he later made use of 
Margaret Moncrieffe. 

With Dorothy Quincy’s 
rebuke still stinging in his 
ears Burr 
Washington's 
Cambridge, went with his 








friend Ogden on Arnold’s ill-fated 
Quebec’ expedition, quarreled with 
Arnold but fought bravely, hurried 
south with the news that Howe was 
planning to attack New York, and 
in recognition of his services was 
appointed to Washington’s staff 
with the rank of captain. 


ees 


OON after he was made a major 
and transferred to General Is- 
rael Putnam’s staff—not, as 

was long supposed, because he had 
fallen out with Washington but in 
furtherance of a plan to gain infor- 
mation regarding the powerful Se- 
cret Council of Tories. Ogden’s let- 
ters, some newly discovered docu- 
ments of certain Long Island fami- 
lies during the Revolution and 
some early and little-known his- 
tories of Long Island bear out this 
conclusion. 

Burr organized a secret Commit~ 
tee of Public Safety, which func- 
tioned during the entire war, even 
in New York City under the British 


Aaron Burr—A Portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 





New Evidence Shows Him as Our Arch-Spy in the War of 
Independence and Brightens the Story of His Career 


occupation. This work brought him 
again across the trail of Miss Mon- 
crieffe, who, as some peculiar let- 
ters written by a cousin of Peggy 
Shippen—one ‘‘Neddy’’ Burd, a 
British spy serving in the Conti- 
nental army—show, was a go-be- 
tween for the British. Burr pre- 
tended his old infatuation for the 
young lady until he was sure of his 
ground, then exposed her to Gen- 
eral Putnam, who sent her into 
exile at King’s Bridge. An ungal- 
lant act, but one useful to the Con- 
tinental cause! 

After breaking up this little con- 
spiracy Burr next emerges in July, 
1777, when Putnam sent him to the 
Connecticut shore to find out if the 
British fleet were moving up Long 
Island Sound. Washington’s fear, 
happily not realized, was that the 
British meant to land troops, which 
would cut across country to the 
rescue of Burgoyne. Meanwhile 
Captain John André, friend of 
Peggy Shippen, had been sent by 
Sir Henry Clinton, probably in dis- 

guise, to inspect the de- 
fenses of West Point—then, 
as always during the war, 
a crucial position. The 
plot was thickening. 

After Burgoyne’s  sur- 
render Burr’s regiment 
was ordered first to 
Whitemarsh, near Phila- 
delphia, then to Valley 
Forge. Here came Peggy 
Shippen, making the ac- 
quaintance of Benedict 
Arnold, and with her 
“Becky’’ Franks, ostensi- 
bly to visit her cousin, 
Major David Franks. 

Did Burr, despite his old 
friendship for Peggy, 
suspect- these girls of 
treachery? We do not 
know. We do know that 
their visits and those of 
other women were soon 
terminated by an order 
from General Washington. 
But the conspiracy that 
was brewing was not to 
be checked. Peggy and 
Arnold were again thrown 
together when the Brit- 
ish evacuated Philadelphia 
and Arnold was made mil- 
itary governor; and Peggy 
was already making secret 
trips to New York, where 
she had meetings with her 
old friend, now Major 
André, whom she loved. 


URR, meanwhile, was 
preparing the coun- 
terstroke. We know, 
on authority of letters of 
the Townsend family of 





Oyster Bay and of the Tallmadge 
family, that in June, 1778, he and 
Major Benjamin Tallmadge devel- 
oped the “Headquarters Secret 
Service’ into the first organized 
intelligence department of the 
“‘Army of the United Colonies,’’ or 
“Grand Army,” as Washington 
now called it. Washington recog- 
nized the new system in a special 
order of July 4, 1778, made Burr 
head of the ‘‘Department for De- 
tecting and Defeating Conspir- 
acies,’’ and ordered him to ‘‘pro- 
ceed to Elizabeth Town to procure 
information of movements of the 
enemy’s shipping about New 
York.”’ 

Burr must have been a very busy 
young man, for he still kept up his 
regular military duties. The West- 
chester County Historical Society 
has recently brought to light an or- 
der book showing that he command- 
ed at West Point between Octo- 
ber, 1778, and January, 1779, and 
that he also supervised the high- 
land forts, with temporary quarters 
at Haverstraw. On Jan. 13, 1779, 
he was put in ‘“‘command of the 
lines in Westchester County, 
stretching from the Hudson River 
at Tarrytown to the Sound,” an im- 
portant responsibility, for this re- 
gion was overrun with spies and 
guerrillas. 

But these appointments covered 
up his real mission. From his ‘‘spy 
headquarters”’ at ‘‘Caleb Oakley's, 
near the Commissary’s’”’ he sent 
“foperators’’ over a great territory 
running from West Point deep into 
Long Island. We know the names 
of some of these men—Caleb and 
James Oakley, John Pine, John 
and Isaac Odell, Michael and Abra- 
ham Dyckman, Frederick Martin 
Post and Enock Crosby, heroes all, 
who risked not only life but repu- 
tation. 

eee 

T is recorded that in March, 1779, 

Burr resigned his military com- 

mission, supposedly on account 
of ill health, and it is possible that 
he studied law with his friend Judge 
William Paterson, at Raritan, N. J. 
But it is to be noted that many 
of Burr’s letters of this period 
which read like legal messages are 
in reality a masked code and there 
is other evidence to show that 
Burr’s retirement was in reality 
mere camouflage, to free him from 
formal duties and- to deceive the 
enemy. — 3 

For further proof, consider the 
order issued at Pompton on June 
8, 1779, by Generals McDougall and 
St. Clair, reading: ‘‘Colonel Burr, 
being on urgent public business, 
must be put across the Ferry to 
Fishkill Landing without a mo- 
ment’s delay.’’ At Fishkill was 
Enoch Crosby, one of the -Con- 
tinental spies already mentioned. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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cost us less than the lockers 


OUR BOYS! Laughing—rollicking—racing. 

‘*I wish I had a movie camera!’’ Why not? 
Why not get some real enjoyment out of your lei- 
sure time? 


Ciné-Kopax E1GuT gives this new leisure pastime 
to everybody. Simp.e . . . you point the camera, 
press a button—and you’re actually making a 
movie. It’s as easy as making snapshots. 


INEXPENSIVE .. . it makes movies at the lowest 
cost ever because it works on a new principle— 
makes each foot of film go four times as far. 
Sturpy . .. Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged 
movie camera, made by Eastman, to last a ae: 
And the Cost—only $34.50. 


. See the Eight... See the movies it makes. 
There’s always a Ciné-Kodak dealer near you. 
Make your own movies. There’s no more delight- 
ful way to spend those extra leisure hours we now 
enjoy. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





Makes Movies 


for 10¢ a m Shot” If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWoop, a “‘shot’’ is one 
continuous scene of a picture story. The Eight makes ® a € 
20 to 30 such scenes—each as long as those in the e 
average news reel—on a roll of film costing $2.25, 1 . ax 


finished, ready to show. 
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EARLY MEMORIES 
OF WHISTLER 


Julian Hawthorne Tells 
Of Their London Days 


( Continued from Page 7) 


happened to have his ‘‘topper’’ on 
and, after contemplating the scene 
for a few moments, he took it off, 
and approached the poet. ‘‘Isn’t 
this your hat, old chap?” he asked, 
fitting it on to the yellow mane. 
Swinburne accepted it with a kind 
of howl, and rushed out; and the 
artist went home to Chelsea bare- 
headed but pleased, his own thick 
black thatch being headgear enough 
for him. That was Whistler in 1879. 

In his later years he seems to 
have lost his mental equilibrium; 
his organization was sensitive, and 
he protected himself with supercil- 
fousness which, from a pose, be- 
came a habit. He reverenced genius 
both in others and in himself. He 
was as unpretentious as a child. 
Once, when he was passing a night 
at my house, he came to me half- 
dressed, before breakfast, and said, 
“Lend me your cuff scissors.’’ I 
didn’t understand. ‘You know, 
what you cut the fringe of your 
shirt-cuffs with!’’ 


ees 

IS is a memento, not a biog- 

raphy; I won’t go beyond the 

strange anecdote which fol- 
lows. The idea of the pastels had 
visited him, and he twitched his 
mantle blue and was off. If I was 
in Venice at the same time, it was 
just a happy accident. He would 
tear off a sheet of brown wrapping- 
paper, pull out his crayons, and set 
to work on the upper right-hand 
corner. The palace and its appur- 
tenances would presently appear; 
the canal would somehow do itself— 
I could never understand how. It 
was swift work, and looked easy— 
like other miracles—till you tried it 
yourself. 

Imagine Jimmie and me leaning 
out of the window of his palace— 
of the upper floor which he had 
taken for the season. The wide sill 
of the window of the floor below 
projected into view, and on it was 
placed a glass tank containing a 
Japanese gold-fish, fantastic and 
gorgeous. ‘It belongs to the old 
English lady who lives down 
there,’” Jimmie said, ‘‘and she 
wouldn’t barter it for the Doge 
and the Mikado in one. I wish,’’ he 
added in a murmur, “‘I’d brought 
fishing-tackle along!’’ 

“One doesn’t angle for such 
things,’’ I said, “but a bit of silk 
thread and a bent pin would do.” 

Ten minutes later a fly was 
dangling before the creature’s nose, 
and the next instant had been 
gulped, pin and all. ‘‘Steady!—haul 
in on your slack!—pins have no 
barbs, remember.’”” We were ter- 
ribly excited, but Jimmie’s nerve 
held out. Up came our booty, and 
I caught “him in my friend’s soft 
felt hat. 

What next! Fish are made to be 
fried: Jimmie was an expert. Jap- 
anese goldfish smell as good as 
trout: but—‘‘Fried or fresh he be- 
longs to the English lady; we 
mustn’t eat him,’’ Jimmie de 
clared; so we lowered him back 
into his crystal home, where he 
floated keel upward, and when his 
mistress returned from her after- 
noon excursion, and hastened to 
greet her pet, we observed the 
meeting from above. 

But I shal] make no attempt to 
describe it; nor could the artist de- 
pict the tragedy even in pastels. 
We couldn’t even offer our con- 
dolences. We withdrew silently 
down the marble steps of the 
palace and abandoned the wronged 
relict to her sorrow. Jimmie after- 
ward tried to mitigate our remorse 
by suggesting that her curiosity as 
to how it happened may have as- 
‘suaged her grief. But psychology 
could not heal the wounds of con- 
science. , 

But I have thought that, though 
Jimmie’s renown for wit needs no 
vindication, this incident may 

. Serve to credit him also with a 
sense of humor. Indeed, who can 
set bounds to genius? 





WAITING FOR AN AUDIENCE WITH QUEEN VICTORIA 


Drawing by H. Melville. 


A DIARIST NEAR THE THRONE OF BRITAIN 


( Continued from Page 5 ) 


to be kept waiting so they had all 
the clocks in the castle put half 
an hour fast. Victoria had thought 
this ‘‘a ridiculous habit and a lie’’— 
she wanted her clocks to be just 
right, and so they were. King Ed- 
ward had the clocks put on again. 
Also, he speeded up the national 
anthem and cut it in half. 

There was a change not only in 
clocks but in Queens. Alexandra 
was as lovely as Victoria had been 
plain. Esher saw her frequéntly as 
she was—not merely a feast for the 
eyes, but full of liveliness and indi- 
viduality. We read: 

Her cleverness has always been 
underrated—partly because of her 
deafness. In point of fact she 
says more original things, and 
has more unexpected ideas than 
any of the family. 

Her Majesty invites the diarist 
into the Queen’s cabin on the royal 
yacht. She is in ‘‘tearing spirits’’— 
‘fone of her ragging moods and 
quite too sweet for words.’’ One 
moment she is casting her spell 
over that courtly prelate, Dr. Da- 
vidson, soon to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, leading him away, ‘‘so 
far from the paths of virtue as to 
make him smoke a cigarette for 
her’’—really an unforgetable piece 
of comedy; the next moment she is 
taking him to Osborne and “‘up to 
the room where the Queen (Vic- 
toria) died and they had a little 
service at the bedside together.’’ 
Writes Lord Esher: 

It is this mixture of ragging 
and real feeling which is so at- 
tractive about the Queen. 

Queen Alexandra—sitting before 
her game of patience or solitaire— 
did not always see eye to eye with 
King Edward and over bridge they 
had ‘‘a wrangle as to what points 
they should play.” 

The Queen said she would not 
play for money, as her income 
had not been voted by the gov- 
ernment yet. In the end they 
fixed on pennies. When the game 
was over the score stood: The 
King plus 11d; the Queen, 
minus 7. 

There was ‘‘quite a smart differ- 
ence of opinion’’ between the Queen 
and King over where, in the castle, 
they should reside. Alexandra ‘‘de- 
sired to live in the state rooms, but 
the King insisted on occupying 
Queen Victoria’s old rooms, and he 
means himself to occupy his fath- 
er’s room’ untouched since the 
Prince Consort’s death. 

For two hours, alone with their 
Majesties at Buckingham Palace, 
Lord Esher tried to adjust this] 
“fussing over domestic plans’’ and 
a “‘queer’’ fact emerged. Alexandra 
“had never been before in Queen 
Victoria’s rooms.’’ Lord Esher adds 
that the daughter-in-law—seeing 
these rooms for the first time— 
“examined every detail.’’ 

On one subject Queen Alexandra 





Lord Esher Gives Pictures 
Of Three Rulers 


wag adamant. They tried to tell 
her what to wear at the corona- 
tion. But she retorted: 

I know better than all the mil- 
liners and antiquaries. I shall 
wear exactly what I like, and so 
shall all my ladies—Basta!”’ 

“Basta” is the expressive word 
by which Italians say ‘‘Enough of 
that.’”’ a. 


YOUNGER generation was 

arising. The Prince of Wales, 

as he then was, had been a 
quiet man, not much in the lime- 
light, but a sudden calamity re- 
vealed his qualities. On the eve of 
the coronation, King Edward was 
stricken with appendicitis, and it 
was a bad case. Writes Lord Esher 
of that crisis: 

Princess Victoria told me that 
the Prince of Wales was, beyond 
praise, helpful and quiet. He man- 
aged everything. 

The future sovereign proceeded 
on a tour around the empire and 
on his return Lord Esher recorded 
that he had 
very much improved since he left 
England last Spring. He has 
gained much in gravity from hard 
work and the experience of the 

colonies. 

Of the future Queen Mary, Lord 
Esher saw a good deal—talking 
with her alone. He found that she 
had ‘‘much of the force of charac- 
ter and tact and a good deal of the 
sound sense of Queen Charlotte,’’ 
consort of-George III. 

The future Queen, we read, 

is very practical and takes both 

pride and interest in her sur- 

roundings, wishing to create a 

sort of Hanoverian atmosphere. 

With her I went all over Clarence 

— She discussed every de- 


A still younger generation of the 





House of Windsor interested Lord 
Esher. He writes: 

I was amused today by taking 
the Wales children, two boys and 
agiri, tothe Abbey. They climbed 
onto every tomb and got very 
dirty, but were thoroughly happy. 
** * Prince remarked of 
the Duke of Buckingham that he 
was a ‘wicked man,’’ and when 
I asked why, he said he 
advice to Chartes I. knew 
that Buckingham had coon mur- 
dered at Portsmouth by Felton. 
I think he must have been read- 
ing Dumas! 

“The girl,’’ of course, was Prin- 
cess Mary, now Countess of Hare- 
wood. 

Lord Esher could not help com- 
paring ‘‘the boys” with each other. 
“The second boy,’’ he writes, ‘‘is 
the .sharpest’—a nice compliment 
to the Duke of York—‘‘but there is 
something rather taking about 
Prince Edward. He wants a walk- 
ing stick with a horse’s head on it 
for his birthday.” 

It will be agreed that there has 
been something rather taking about 
the Prince of Wales and perhaps 
it may be interesting, in conclu- 
sion, to disclose how the Prince re- 
ceived his names. It must be told— 
for obvious reasons—in Lord Esher’s 
own words: 

At dinner on the Royal Yacht, 
Lord Esher sat next the future 
King George: . 

He [George] mentioned a queer 
prophecy which he made me 
promise I would not repeat to the 
King [Edward] who is rather in- 
fluenced by these old women’s 
tales. Some one, about forty years 
ago, said of the late Queen that 
she would have a long and glori- 
ous reign, the longest and most 
glorious of all the English sover- 
eigns; that she would be suc- 
ceeded by two Kings who would 
have short reigns, and by a third 
whose name would be David, and 


When Lady Waterford was dy- 
ing she sent for the Prince of 
Wales, and implored him to call 
his then unborn son David, as 
she had some fad about restoring 
the Jews to the Holy City. To 
humor her, 

Prince Edward 

names of the four patron 

of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales—i.e. George, Andrew, Pat- 
rick, David. 


And that prophecy was twenty 
years or more before the British 
themselves went to Palestine! 

Edward’s remark about the Brit- 


‘ish throne—not quoted in diaries so 


careful as these!—is said to have 
been, ‘It will last my time—it will 
last my son’s time—afterwards .. .” 
Perhaps the most interesting fact 
in the world of nations today is 
this—that the throne has lasted and, 
apparently, is no less stable than it 
was in days when it required four 
flunkies—as they were called—to 
carry a cup of afternoon tea and a 
sandwich to Queen Victoria. 





JAPAN REVIVES 
FEUDAL SPIRIT 


| The Old Code, She Hopes, 


May Unite Her People 


( Continued from Page 11 ) 


unsuccessful attempt has been 
made to set up an army dictator- 
ship upheld by peasants. That is 
what Japanese Fascists demand. 
Agitators like Kozaburo Tachibana, 
who hate big cities and modern in- 
dustry, go about preaching to the 
people a venomous enmity to com- 
merce, the source of politica] cor- 
ruption and all other woes. They 
cry: ‘“‘The only true patriots are to 
be found among peasants and mili- 
tary men.” 
ses 

N the face of such dilemmas the 

resort to ‘“‘thought control’’ to 

tide over an economic crisis, and 
prevent it from broadening into a 
social upheaval, is very natural. 
The governing groups realize that 
any loyalty which makes for folk- 
unity must now be encouraged. 

A thorough campaign to refresh 
feudal virtues is in swing. ‘‘Nation- 
al Morale Rejuvenation Day’’ was 
one symptom. The revival of many 
customs which have tended to die 
out, like the carp-flying festival, 
is another. The pantheon of the 
nation’s warrior-heroes is tended 
and enlarged; an especially splen- 
did ‘‘sacred palanquin procession”’ 
marked the 599th anniversary this 
year of the Loyal Warrior Kusu- 
noki; and to his holy company 
Togo-san has been elevated. The 
apotheosis of the admiral is being 
completed; shrines are being erect- 
ed everywhere by men of all types, 
from retired naval officials to a 
rich Tokyo umbrella manufacturer. 

But can such artificial efforts 
preserve the past? Can the feudal 
spirit be kept alive indefinitely by 
the pulmotor, after the last of the 
samurai is gathered to his fathers? 

Many Japanese think it can. They 
know that the folk-unity of Japan 
is a purely artificial creation. As 
the learned treatises of Japanese 
scholars show, it was the result of 
shrewd calculation, not happy acci- 
dent. It was the product of nur- 
ture, not nature. 

Wise and wily despots, who knew 
more about mass-psychology than 
most modern propagandists, and 
were more artfully subtle in their 
methods than Europe’s dictators 
today, created the loyalities we now 
find ‘‘instinctive’’ in the Japanese. 
Jap Confucianism, 
Nichiren-Buddhism and Shinto it- 
self were all fostered by the iron 
hand of rulers, who hired scholars— 
even importing Confucianists from 
China for the purpose—and brought 
priests, educators and bureaucrats ~ 
to collaborate in the task of making 
up a nation’s mind. 

The Togo spirit was anything but 
a freak of chance; it was as much 
the work of will and design as a 
dwarf cherry tree growing 300 years 
in a tiny jar. Indeed, Count Tera- 
shima, when he was Foreign Minis- 
ter, drew the parallel for a for- 
eigner; waving his hand toward the 
stultified growths in his garden, he 
said, ‘‘Those are emblems of Japan 
under the feudal system.”’ 

Can such processes continue? Can 
“thought control” solve the prob- 
lem of reconciling old and new? 
Can it hold feudalism and capital- 
ism in a nice, perpetual balance? 

Some Japanese think it must be 
supplemented. A. congress of pre- 
fectural governors was recently 
called to discuss ‘‘thought control’’ 
in their districts. But they openly 
declared the problem to be as much 
economic as spiritual; ‘they could 
not keep aliye ancient loyalties in 
idle and hungry mobs. Through 
their spokesman, Baron Yamamoto, 
they pleaded with the Finance Min- 
istry for funds to open public re- 
lief works; the family system, they 
thought, could no longer be relied 
upon to absorb all the unemployed. 

Of the unswerving affection to 
the State in the Japanese masses 
there can be no doubt. But, after 
all, even a samurai needs more 
than spiritual nutriment. He want 
rice. 


Ruchia 
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A CELEBRATION OF 300 YEARS—AND AN IDEA 


Wisconsin Relives the Pageant of Her Past, but Remains Mindful of 
Her Devotion to the Ideal of ‘the State Serving Human Needs’ 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 


the réle of government is to meet 
human need. 

In one State platform La Follette 
had as a plank the words inscribed 
in bronze at the entrance of Wis- 
consin University, ordered there by 
the regents who had been called 
upon to try Dr. Richard T. Ely for 
his socialistic tendencies: ‘‘We can- 
not for a moment believe that 
knowledge has reached its final 
goal or that the present constitu- 
tion of society is perfect. * * * In 
all lines of investigation * * * the 
investigator should be absolutely 
free to follow the paths of truth 
wherever they may lead. Whatever 
may be the limitations which tram- 
mel inquiry elsewhere, we believe 
the great State of Wisconsin should 
encourage that continued fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which 
alone truth can be found.’”’ 

This was no less than Dr. Ely’s 
“curious new individualism, that 
the State is a necessary good whose 
duty is to preserve to men oppor- 
tunities which they deserve and 
profit by,’’ which did much to open 
the State’s social consciousness. 
Dr. John Bascom, urging the ser- 
vice which education must pay back 
to the State; Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, Dr. E. A. Ross, Dr. Charles 
McCarthy and a score of others had 
their high part in this advance, as 
did Victor Berger and the old So- 
cialist party, furthering measure 
after measure later adopted and 
made law by others. 

Then Stephen Babcock; who in- 
vented the fat test for milk, saving 
the farmers thousands of dollars, 
dramatized social theory by refus- 
ing to patent the process. And now 
there is Dr. Harry Steenbock, turn- 
ing to the University Research 
Foundation more than $50,000 an- 
nually from patents on his Vitamin 
D discovery, himself retaining but 
1 per cent of his royalties. There is 
President Glenn Frank of the uni- 
versity, with his steadfast pro- 
nouncements toward organized and 
sensitized human relationship and 
its servant, freedom of expression. 
“The university has no right to 
require from the members of its 
faculties conformity to any prevail- 
ing theories or policies of the State 
in particular or of society in gen- 
eral, whether the theories in ques- 
tion be political, economic, social 
or religious * * °. . 

aes 
UICKENED social conscious- 
ness and freedom of thought 
the university has always 
borne on its banner, occasional 
thunder to the right—or the left— 
notwithstanding. 

“This university-on-wheels busi- 
ness has got to stop,”” said a Gov- 
ernor (from the Right), referring 
to the university extension—the car- 
rying of the university to the peo- 
ple. But it has not stopped. 

“Admit women to this university 
and I resign,” said an early presi- 
dent of the university. But women 
were admitted, and many years 
later they named for that president 
a woman's dormitory on the cam- 


pus. 

‘“‘Make military training optional 
and you disgrace the institution,’ 
said some, but military training was 
made optional in 1923, and the ac- 
tion led the young people of the 
universities in their now wide and 
determined ‘demand that college 
shall teach a technique of better- 
ing human relationship and not the 
technique of killing their fellows. 

‘“‘Wherever spirit grows by mys- 
terious contact with spirit, in the 
passion to make knowledge serve 
human needs, there is the essence 
of the university idea,’’ said Presi- 
dent Edward Fitzpatrick of Mount 
Mary College. The Wisconsin Idea— 
forerunner of the dream of the New 
Deal. 

Human needs are served in the 
State through many agencies out- 
side State government and State 
university. There are the smaller 
colleges, Beloit. Ripon, Lawrence, 





© Trimpey. 
Winnebago Indians in Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee Downer and the nine 
teacher colleges. There are The 
Friends of Our Native Landscape, 
seeking to make democracy safe 
for beauty; the Milwaukee Art 
Society, with its permanent exhi- 
bition of the work of Wisconsin 
artists; the Wisconsin Players, 
founder of the first little theatre in 
the United States; the State music 
contests; the formal stressing of 
recreation; the State historic so- 
ciety, and other historic groups, 
nourishing and projecting the 
meaning of the past. 

Moreover, Wisconsin is the birth- 
place of the Republican party— 
born in Ripon in 1854 and chris- 
tened in Capitol Park at Madison, 
whatever Michigan may say—and of 
Ringling’s Circus, which began with 
a crate and a dog at Baraboo and 
at last absorbed Barnum’s Greatest 
Show on Earth. 

Human need, and its service in 
government and education. Its ser- 
vice, too, in agriculture and indus- 
try, though this is a longer furrow. 





Before 1929 Wisconsin’s economic 
activities produced wealth totaling 
almost two billions a year. In the 
State’s cooperative handling of 
farm. products the sense of human 
relationship is attaining its major- 
ity as the realization comes that 
solidarity of interest is literally soli- 
darity of prosperity. There are co- 
operative associations, local and 
State-wide, for almost everything 
the soil yields. 

Wisconsin rates as the foremost 
dairy State of the United States. 
In 1929 it produced more than ten 
billioh pounds of milk—or 2,500,000 
more than the next largest milk- 
producing State—New York. 

Industrially, Wisconsin ranks 
among the ten leading States and sd 
ranked even in 1932. While the 
trend is definitely and hearteningly 
upward now, the story before 1929 
is still a memory of a golden age 
in lumber, leather, iron, lead, zinc, 
granite, clay, textiles, meat packing 
and machine-shop products. But 
Wisconsin is holding her own and 
awaiting the full dawn. 

ses 

ISCONSIN—from prehistoric 

ice and animal to Winne- 

bago, and on to Jean Nico- 
let; and from Jean Nicolet down 
that little 300 years to stretching 
areas of farms and factories and 
towns, to university, to laws and 
commissions, to motors and radios 
and reels, and some wistfulness for 
art and letters. No wonder that the 
pageantry of her tercentenary will 
be living and beautiful, and that at 
Green Bay—La Baye Verte—twice 
a week through the Summer, 
“Under Three Flags,’ by Louise 
Phelps Kellogg and Susan Burdick 
Davis will be given nightly—the 
story of the years, unrolled by those 
who reap what these others sowed. 

And since the chief uses of land 
are neither for agriculture nor.com- 
mercial forestation, there is still 
Wisconsin, whose woods with wild 
birds and waterfalls are a place 
where a man may meet the soul of 
man, still on its way. 





OUR PARK PLANNER LOOKS AHEAD 


(Continued from Page 3) 

lity and individual happiness which 
they enjoyed would be endangered 
by the provision of recreation for 
the many. They wanted to keep 
Long Island exclusive, declaring 
that modern roads and easy means 
of transportation spoiled places for 
the discriminating.”’ 

Despite the opposition, Mr. Moses, 
who had been appointed president 
of the Long Island Park Commis- 
sion, won out, and the parkways 
that stretch over Long Island, and 
the gigantic development at Jones 
Beach are the result. 

Though Mr. Moses has been hard 
at work on the park plan since that 
time he has also served as Secre- 
tary of State in Governor Smith's 
Cabinet; and in 1928, when the 
Governor was busy campaigning for 
the Presidency, upon this Secretary 
of State fell many of the duties of 
the Governor. 

Governor Roosevelt named Mr. 
Moses Moreland Commissioner to 
investigate the banking situation 
following the failure of the City 
Trust Company. By the time the 
Commissioner got through, Frank 
Warder, State Superintendent of 
Banks, had been sent to jail. Mr. 
Moses wrote a report which Walter 
Ldppmann characterized as the best 
State paper of its kind ever written. 

Nor has Governor Lehman failed 
to make use of Mr. Moses’s ser- 
vices. Last year Mr. Moses served 
as chairman for Emergency Public 
Works and went to Washington as 
‘Governor Lehman’s representative 
to plead for Federal help for the 
Triborough Bridge. He was promi- 
nently mentioned as a candidate for 
Mayor last Fall. . Yet he is as op- 
posed to the Republican bosses as 
he is to those of Tammany. He 











blames politics for many of the dif- 





ficulties with which he has to con- 
tend at present. 

“For years,’’ he said, ‘‘positions 
in the Park Department have been 
regarded as sinecures. Men with 
political pull have been appointed 
to them and managed to do as little 
work as possible. You cannot ex- 
pect employes to work when they 
see men placed over them soldier- 
ing. 

“In addition, the parks have been 
turned into happy hunting grounds 
for policemen too old to patrol! the 
streets. Arrests for violations of 
regulations have been few and ar- 
rests have not been followed up by 
convictions. 

“I do not want to give the im- 
pression that I believe that parks 
should not serve the people, or that 
they should be kept closed like 
some pariors for fear they will be 
spoiled. But to serve the people 
best they must be kept in good con- 
dition. 

“There must be an abundance of 
healthy, shade-giving trees, green 
lawns, and benches that will not 
stick out like sore thumbs but 
merge with the background. While 
I believe in having as much grass 
as possible, it is useless to try to 
grow it where there is too much 
traffic and I prefer well-kept gravel 
spaces to spotty lawns. Where 
there is not sufficient soil to sus- 
tain trees, bushes should be set 
out. Such playgrounds as are nec- 
essary should be designed in a way 
that they will add to the decorative 
scheme afd not detract from it. 





Especially in this warm weather, 
if you will learn to eat wisely 
you will feel better, you won't 
mind the heat so much, you will 
work better, and life will look 
a lot brighter. 

One of the best things you 
can possibly eat, especially for 
breakfast or lunch, is Shredded 
fine food combination gives 





» in easily digested 

eee eS uadiana aout you want to be more popular, 
for energy, tissue building, and if you want to clear your com- 
resistance to disease, and bran _plexion, if you want to be more 
to keep you regular. on top of your job, if you want 

Shredded Wheat is mighty to get on better with your fam- 
good for you, and you can prove ily, just try Shredded Wheat at 
it to yourself in a short time. If least one meal every day! . 





Please be sure to get this package with the picture 
@ Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 
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What’s the best age to 
BEGIN WRITING? 


There are no age limits in writing. Some of Rudyard Kipling’s best 
work was produced before he was twenty-one. And while still in 
her teens, Louisa M. Alcott began to earn her living with her pen. 


On the other hand, there are any number of “late starters” who ended 
by achieving conspicuous success. George Eliot, Emerson Hough and 
Morgan Robertson all began in their forties. William de Morgan 
was past sixty when he turned out his first novel. And Joseph Conrad 
could not even write English until he was thirty-seven. 

These examples indicate that writing is one profession in which age 
need not be considered a liability. It is an asset. The longer you live, 
and the clearer your understanding of life and human nature . . . and 
the more you have to say. 


An N. I. A. Student in 
the “Over 40” Class 


“My firet fiction appeared in the April issue 
of the Household Guest. Just a small check, 
but at least a beginning. My earnings up to 
date are $142.75. One hundred dollars was a 
first-price for a ten-word slogan. It takes 
N. I. 4. treining to pack just the right 
meaning into ten words. 
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Newspaper Institute of America offers today writers short 
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OF FRENCH PERIODS RETURN, 


ap 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


HIS year, in which the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
death of Lafayette has been 

there is re- 


newed emphasis on French period 


commemorated, 


styles. The antiquarian will recall 
that these same styles were in fash- 
ion in America during early Repub- 
lic days, when we were closely in- 
fluenced by France in both our 
dress and our furniture vogues. In 
our own times, as then, unity is 
being sought between a_ hostess’s 
clothes and her background, and a 
~ study of French period rooms re- 
veals their adaptability to prevail- 
ing costume modes. 

While single pieces of eighteenth- 
century Parisian furniture harmon- 
ize easily with other good cabinet- 
work of the time, it is in complete 
ensembles that the fullest beauty 
of the style is seen. Something of 
this may be perceived in the exhi- 
bition of paintings of interiors now 
at the Knoedler Galleries. So 
meticulously correct are the inter- 
pretations of the old French décor 
that they can be compared with 
the actual rooms of the older days 
which tourists see at Versailles and 
other French museums. 

In many of the pictured interiors, 
particularly those painted by Wal- 
ter Gay, there is evident the char- 
acteristically French emphasis on 
subtle agreement of pattern and 
line. The soft rose, gray or green 
of the walls sets the tone of the 
color scheme, and the graceful 
curves of the furniture, peculiarly 
French, are repeated in the pat- 
terns of the tapestries, rugs and 
upholstery. Even the portraits on 
the walls, contemporary with the 
furnishings, show this same deli- 
cate color, and the figures in their 
rich costumes suggest the person- 
alities which the settings were 
planned to enhance, 

Another illustration of the mod- 
ern interpretation of the French 
mode is a lately completed drawing 
room, which reproduces the charm 
of the older period while eliminat- 
ing the excess of detail fashionable 
at that time. The furnishings are 
artistically related, the graceful 
floral motifs and subtle colors of 
the Aubusson rug, for example, be- 
ing echoed in the brocade that cov- 





eo 


Decorated by Eleanor ‘cakandiee and Alice Lounsbery. 
The Elegance of a French Period Style in a Modern Room. 


ers the two cushioned armchairs or 
bergéres. In the delicate green of 
this latter fabric is repeated the 
color of the damask window cur- 
tains and the painted walls and 
woodwork. 

Soft hues, such as were intention- 
ally employed in this modern room, 
were favorites among eighteenth- 
century decorators, for they made 
the most flattering background for 
the pastel silks and satins of the 
women’s costumes. They foiled ad- 
mirably the natura] walnut of the 
chair frames and the satinwood of 
the cabinets and tables. 

Bright-hued pottery finds no place 
in such an interior; instead, there 
were terra-cotta busts, such as that 
of Marie Antoinette, which, with a 
pair of bronze candelabra and the 
gilded frame of a mirror above a 
low commode, form a centre of in- 
terest. a 


HE successful handling of the 

corners of a room—always a 

problem—has now been solved 
by the decorator in several ingeni- 
ous ways. The new type of built-in 
furniture is one solution; a special- 
ly designed settee, for example, 
may extend along two of the walls. 
Clever modern corner cabinets and 
wall shelves have been evolved to 
meet the needs of the householder 
who wants something more up to 
date than the Colonial prototype. 
Often it requires only a regrouping 
of the pieces one already has to 
make the corner a useful part of 
the room instead of merely waste 


space. 

The built-in settee, because it is 
made to order, has the advantage 
of exactly suiting the room and the 
space and also of easily harmoniz- 
ing with the other furniture through 
its architectural relation to the 
room. It is generally built conve- 
niently low and may if desired have 
a shallow drawer in which tennis 
racquets and other sport parapher- 
nalia may be stored. 

Convenient accessories are often 
the making of a corner ensemble, 
as is especially evident in one which 
Leon Barmache designed for a small 
living room in a city apartment. A 
book shelf was built along the two 
walls just high enough to be out of 
the way of any one sitting on the 
couch and yet within reach if a 
book should be desired. The settee 





occupies only one wall; against the 
other has been placed a small, 
built-in secretary. Concealed lights 
placed under the shelf illuminate 
the couch, whose white leather up- 
holstery contrasts effectively with 
the soft brown .of the tropical 
madronne wood of the frame. 

In another corner arrangement 
the sense of intimacy has been en- 
hanced by creating an alcove for 
the couch. The designer, Percival 
Goodman,, has arranged electric 
lights behind a band of opaque glass 
which extends up one side and 
across the top of the alcove. At 
one end of the couch is a built-in 
radio cabinet; near the other end 
has been placed a low stand with 
a space beneath the top for a humi- 
dor and cellarette. 

The corner cupboard has been 
adapted in various ways as a con- 
tainer for toys in a nursery. In a 
boy’s room it may become a desk, 
with shelves above and a cup- 
board below. Triangular-shaped 
wall shelves—including even the old- 
fashioned what-not — have been 


Paintings of Modern 
Interiors Done in 
The Old Mode Are 

Shown in Exhibit 


resurrected from attics to give an 
amusing old-fashioned touch to a 
modern room. 

Useful corner ensembles can some- 
times be made by a judicious ar- 
rangement of the usual furniture. 
Thus a writing corner ay be cre- 
ated by placing a with 
open shelves along one wall and a 
desk a foot or two from it along the 
other. A low table placed just be- 
yond the desk serves as a resting 
place for magazines or ash trays, 
and also helps to balance the group. 

see 

LOWERS for table decoration 

have now reached the stage 

where original artistry rivals 
the simulation of nature. Shimmer- 
ing texture, strange but beautiful 
shapes, and unusual colors which 
reflect the fashionable hues for 
costumes and decorative fabrics 
characterize these important acces- 
sories to dinner hospitality. Glass 
is a favorite material; some of the 
latest arrangements confine them- 
selves to glass flowers, glass figures 
and deep or shallow bowls of 
crystal clearness in which water 
plays its part as a decorative 
element. 

It is now the fashion to confine 
the colors for table decoration to 
one or at most three. Take, for ex- 
ample, the crystal effect, in which 
goblets and candlesticks are of 
clear glass and the centrepiece is 
a crystal bowl out of which rise 
the Jong stems and slender leaves 
of glass flower sprays. 

If one desires color accents, there 
are large and small glass balls in 
red, green or yellow. Clear crystal 
balls may be piled up in a mound 
and placed in a flat container with 
a border of sprays of glistening 
glass leaves. In all these glass 
table accessories the prime deco- 
rative feature is the scintillating 
play of light on the many facets 
of the ornaments. 

Fishskin is another favorite mate- 
rial for smart decorative flowers, 
its smooth, satiny surface recalling 
little of its piscatorial origin. Soft 
white, light green, pink, lavender— 
these delicate gem hues follow the 
shimmering colors of the latest silks. 
The fishskin flowers are more akin 
to nature than the glass, although 
no blossoms from a garden ever 
had such decorative perfection of 
form as is seen in these large water 
lilies, calla lilies and tulips. The 
green and silver stems are easily 
twisted into decorative shapes, and 
the flowers may be placed in bowls 
or used singly as sprays on mirror 
disks and rectangles in the centre 








of the table. 


Designed by Leon Barmache. 


Corner of an Apartment Living Room. 
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WORLD 
TOURS 


NEW LOW FARES 


© Independent travel. 
© Plan your own tour. 
© Optional travel east or west. 


© 215 itineraries to choose from 
... Europe, the Mediterranean, 
the Holy Land, India, China, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas . . . 23,000 
miles around the world. Stop- 
overs wherever you please,as long 
as you wish. Expenditures to suit 
your own budget. 


© 179 Canadian Pacific agencies, 
located in portsall overthe world, 
are at your service all the time to 
help you see what you want to 
see. Inquire about all-inclusive 
personally-conducted tours. 


e Information from your own 
travel agent, or any Canadian Pa- 
cific ofhce in New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Philadel phia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Mon- 
treal, and many other-cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Make this dream come true! Visit Europe! 

AFTER AUGUST FIRST ONLY $150. Clean, 
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Every cabin has hot and running water 
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HISTORY'S VERDICT ON BURR IS CHALLENGED |[ wise SCHOOLS —_morason | 
New Evidence Now Reveals Him as Our Arch-Spy in the War of J 
° . NEW YORE ART 
Independence and Brightens Up the Story of His Career 
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and its counterstroke was coming 
to a head. Arnold had married 
Peggy Shippen and was correspond- 
ing with the British General Clin- 
ton, and Peggy was in constant 
touch with André. 

It seems clear that Burr had some 
inkling of what was going on. 
From a curious letter to Judge 
Paterson we gather that he suspect- 
ed Joshua Hett Smith, proprietor 
uf the residence which later came 
to be known as ‘‘Treason House’’; 
we find him also visiting Theodosia 
Prevost at Paramus, now Rock- 
land, N. Y., and we hear of that 
lady making mysterious trips under 
a “‘flag’’ into New York City. 

On the evening of Sept. 12, 1780, 
a strange incident happened. Part 
of the record of it may be found 
in the Townsend letters and in the 
journal of Lieut. Col. J. H. Simcoe 
of the British Army. André went to 
the Townsend mansion at Oyster 
Bay and there discussed with Sim- 
coe the plot for the betrayal of 
West Point through the treachery 
of General Arnold. Sally Town- 
send, who we are told was one of 
Burr’s operatives, overheard what 
was said and immediately wrote to 
Major Tallmadge, Burr's assistant. 


s¢s 

UST here the mystery arises. 

Tallmadge must have com- 

municated with Burr. Yet 
Washington, it is certain, was not 
told. Burr wrote Paterson that 
“this circumstance will oblige me 
to alter my course of life,’’ but so 
far as we know he did not take 
steps to expose and destroy the con- 
spiracy. Was he waiting for more 
complete evidence before he acted? 
Did he love Peggy Shippen and for 
that reason did he risk his honor 
in order to shield her? It is not 





he had connived in the attempt to 
betray West Point. 

Perhaps he thought it possible to 
save Peggy and West Point, too. 
It is not impossible that he had 
something to do with André’s cap- 
ture, though that connection has 
not been established, and must re- 
main a conjecture of those who can- 
not reconcile Burr’s undoubted 
services to his country with any 
act that would have led to its ruin. 
It is known, however, that the 
“Skinners’’ who infested the ‘‘Neu- 
tral Ground” where André was ar- 
rested sold their services to the 
British and the Continentals alike, 
and the correspondence of Major 
Tallmadge, now in the possession of 
the present author, shows that Burr 
did not hesitate to use them if oc- 
casion warranted. These letters 
even incline one to believe that the 
‘Skinners’ who brought the young 
Briton to his inglorious end were 
in Burr’s pay. 

In the light of what we now know 
we can approach more confidently 
the question of what happened 
when Peggy Shippen Arnold, after 
her husband had abandoned his 
command at West Point and fled 
for his life, stopped at Mrs. Pre- 
vost’s home at Paramus on her way 
back to Philadelphia. Historians 
have always accepted the version 
of this incident given in 1855 by 
Thomas Willing Balch, the biog- 
rapher of the Shippen family. 
Balch had it that Burr made ad- 
vances to Peggy, which she re- 
pulsed, and that he invented in re- 
venge the story that the unhappy 
woman had confessed her guilt to 
Mrs. Prevost. This theory would be 
more convincing if it were not well 
established that Burr was not at the 
Prevost house at this time and did 





the famous ‘‘millinery letters,” in 
which she gave military informa- 
tion to André, in the letters of Mrs. 
Robert Morris and various contem- 
porary accounts, and finally in her 
own confession made to Hannah 
Arnold in 1801. If Burr erred it was 
in trying to protect her. He did not 
lie about her. = a's 


N March 6, 1781, Mrs. Prevost 

sat down to write her future 

husband from Litchfield. 
“‘Where can P. A. be?’’ were the 
words that met Aaron Burr’s eyes 
when he received the letter. ‘Poor 
suffering soul, worthy of a better 
fate. I pity her from my heart, and 
lament my inability to alleviate her 
sorrows. I invoke a better aid. May 
her afflicted spirit find the only sol- 
ace of its woes—religion. Heaven's 
greatest boon to man.” 

Was it Peggy’s innocence or her 
guilt that Mrs. Prevost pitied? And 
did she contrast her own expected 
happiness with the wretchedness of 
the girl whose happiness lay buried 
in John André’s grave at Tappan? 
For the final answer to that riddle, 
if there is one, is that Peggy loved 
André, that for him she betrayed her 
country, and that Burr and Mrs. 
Prevost, knowing the truth, pitied 
and protected her. 

The riddle of the long life of 
Burr himself would require more 
space for an answer. In a sense, 
perhaps, half of Burr’s life was 
wasted, even though we do not hold 
him guilty of the offenses charged 
against him. But the half that was 
not wasted shines splendidly against 
the bleakness of his final years. He 
served his country faithfully and 
brilliantly. If he erred he erred be- 
cause he pitied, and perhaps loved, 
an uphappy and guilty woman. 





SUCCOR AT LAST FOR THE CITY’S STATUES 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


What the present Park Commis- 
sioner does desire is to make re- 
pairs which are essential, both to 
save the feelings of the public and 
the future of the monuments. He 
has constantly before him the sad 
example of the Lady of the Plaza, 
who gives pathetic proof of what 
neglect can bring about. 

Erected in 1915 by Carrére and 
Hastings at the behest of Joseph 
Pulitzer and given to the city, the 
Lady of the Plaza kept her proud 
beauty for only a little while. Her 
body, being made of bronze, was 
impervious to cold and heat and 
swirling storms, but her bath and 
its surroundings were not so fortu- 
mate. Made of a Kentucky lime- 
stone not used to a climate as se- 
vere as this one, the basins and 
the balustrades soon began to show 
what frost could do in chipping 
rock. Once the city lavished some 
$8,000 worth of repairs on her, but 
as a yearly allowance it was too 
much, even for a beauty. 

The tale of her attempted regen- 
eration is as full of good intentions 
and backslidings as that of any 
fallen Bowery belle. It covers four 
years of divided responsibility, red 
tape, broken promises, monetary 
disaster, customs difficulty and one 
honeymoon. 

The present status is said to be 
as follows: The Pulitzer family has 
put up all of the $35,000 demanded 
by estimates; -the stone for re- 
placing the Lady’s broken bath 
and boudoir is on the ground, 
having been quarried in Italy and 
cut to exact size, ready to as- 
semble. Conferences are now being 
held for the purpose of solving 
what are darkly referred to as 
“labor difficulties.” Meanwhile 
the anguished letters of the over- 
patient populsce pile up in the of- 








fice of the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation, and there is always the 
possibility that if all private ef- 
forts fail the city authorities may 
be asked to do the work with their 
force recruited from the ranks of 
the unemployed. After all, the 
Lady stands on city land. 

Meanwhile, one valuable and ex- 
pensive fountain is a complete 
wreck and a public eyesore after a 
short two decades. Whereas in 
Europe— 

In Europe they take care of the 
best of their statuary—a quiet, 
skillful, unpretentious care that is 
constantly making what small re- 
pairs are necessary and thus avoid- 
ing major catastrophes. They have 
trained men who can be trusted 
not to scrub off the beautiful 
patina of the years when they 
clean a statue, nor to give it a coat 
of paint, as earnest workmen did 
to one in Brooklyn, 


see 
HE plans of the Park Commis- 
sioner in regard to the statuary 
under his charge promise more 
kindly treatment in the future. 
When the Public Works of Art 
Project survey was finished, the 
sculptor who made it was employed 
by the commissioner to take charge 
of the work of carrying out his own 
recommendations. He has a small 
staff of men who are experts in the 
handling of bronze and stone, and 
their first task was the long-shroud- 

ed Maine Monument. 

Scaffolding was erected there 
some time ago, and after mysteri- 
ous runnings up and down it was 
taken away. Now it has been put 
back again, and the rueful explana- 
tion is made that the previous 
scrubbing activities, being energetic 
but misguided, did more harm than 
good. Careful repairs have been 
made on the stonework, and the 





men will eventually get down to the ments properly. 


sad-eyed boy at the bottom holding 
out wide arms to a city whose only 
response thus far has been to break 
them. 


After finishing that and scrubbing 
Columbus, the men plan to start 
work on the Farragut Monument in 
Madison Square, described as ‘“‘a 
jewel in a loose setting.’’ The col- 
laboration of the then young Saint- 
Gaudens and Stanford White more 
than half a century ago produced 
what is still considered tu be one 
of the finest pieces of statuary in 
the country. It was unveiled in 
1881, and two full generations of 
passers-by have stopped to rest on 
its pleasant bench and trace the 
flowing lines that attract the 
fingers as well as the eye. In these 
sixty years the foundation at both 
ends of the seat has given way, the 
frost has shifted certain stones a 
full inch out of line, every joint has 
opened up. Unless repairs are made 
soon the experts fear the statue 
will suffer serious damage. 


Meanwhile the restoring of Bryant |: 


Park to a place of green peace and 
leisure has brought about the 
moving of the famous fountain and 
the cleaning of Bryant’s bust. 

It is not, as sculptor and park 
authorities both explain, that their 
desire is to make everything look 
brand new, or as bright and shiny 
as the statue of General Shérman 
just after it was recently regilded. 
They respect the marks of age, and 
they like the patina that the years 
produce. They point with pride to 
the work they have done on the 
Maine Monument—work made more 
difficult by the unrestrained pas- 
sion for cleanliness of certain CWA 
workers before them, who scrubbed 


as elbow grease to handle monu- 
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AMERICA’S HUGE APPETITE FOR CANDY 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER |Tt Ts the Basis of a Great Industry That Has 
Been Tested by War and Depression 


that candy gains steadily in 
popularity. And so a trend 
is confirmed. 

In the past, candy was rather a 
luxury. It was a treat at home, 
when made in the kitchen; com- 
mercially it was associated with the 
high-priced trade. It was a com- 
mon luxury, it is true, but some- 
thing without which we should have 
said we could get along if the ne- 
cessity arose. 

Since the generation in command 
today were children pulling candy 
in the kitchen, or buying ‘nigger 
babies’’ over the counter, two tre- 
mendous trials have been made of 
all kinds of industry. The first was 
the war; the second, the depres- 
sion. During the war, studies of 
foods were made to determine 
which were essential. During the 
depression, tests of another kind 
were made, involuntarily — tests 
which showed what people want 
most. War dietitians taught that 
sugar was essential in diet, and 
the country was asked to ration its 
sugar in order to assure the army 
of a supply. The depression proved 
that people wanted candy, and that 
as long as they had any money at 
all, they would buy it. 

Candy, then, apparently has a fu- 
ture among the daily staples of 
food. The war made the small bar 
popular—particularly the chocolate 
bar. It also made candy eaters out 
of men, who had previously thought 
of candy as something for girls and 
children. Men began to buy bits of 
sweets in news stands, drug stores, 
tobacco stores. The trade grew. 
Thus when the depression came 
along the manufacturers of expen- 
sive candy decided that they would 
put up their own confections in un- 
pretentious packages, a few pieces 
to a package, to sell for 5 or 10 
cents, without changing the qual- 
ity or greatly lowering the price. 

eset 

HE candy marketed today falls 

into three distinct groups. The 

division is not based on ingre- 
dients, or on methods of cooking, 
but on the history of what consti- 
tutes each group and the plcce each 
has in the trade. 

The most interesting is the pro- 
fessionally made, high-priced group, 
representing the confectioners’ art. 
It was before the war that candy 
reached its zenith as a form of 
decoration. Francatelli, famous in 
England in the Eighteen Seventies 
for his patisseries, thinks that table 
decoration was under the Russian 
influence. 

In England the bird and the joint 
traditionally occupied the centre of 
the table. But the Russian service 
put the dishes of food on the side- 
board, from which the guest was 
served or served himself. The space 
on the centre of the dining table 
was filled with flowers, cakes and 
ornamental candy—a description of 
a royal dinner in Russia tells of a 
whole miniature orchard of blos- 
soming fruit trees. Queen Victoria 
paid a resident confectioner $1,500 
a year and his assistant received 
$1,200. 

In the commercial world fancy 
candy was a great seller. Swans, 
baskets of spun sugar,.cornucopias 
of fruit made of almond paste—all 
sorts of ‘‘whimsies’’ in sugar were 
regular dinner-table trimming: The 
great caterers made special objects 
for special occasions—a bon-voyage 
basket filled with candy and cost- 
ing anywhere from $35 td $50, per- 
haps even a candy ship. And bon- 
bons! Each was perfumed with ex- 
pensive flavoring and each piece 
reposed under a candied violet or a 
sugar lily! 

The manager of a famous Park 
Avenue restaurant which has for 
years done an exclusive business in 
catering to the Four Hundred and 
giving its parties observes the 
changes that have been wrought by 
time. Twenty-five years ago, ac- 
cording to the experience of this 
house, candy was used far more ex- 
tensively as decoration than it is 
now. People were willing to spend 
large sums of money for useless 


HE confectioners, who met} 
recently in convention, report 





Sugar-Coating Fruit 


objects, such as spun-sugar baskets 
or sugar roses which one did not 
eat. While the public will still 
spend money, it does not wish to 
throw money away. 

Candy today is meant to be eaten 
even when used as decoration. One 
of the popular items is a large flat 
peppermint with a name written 
upon it in colored sugar. This 
candy serves two purposes—it is a 
confection and a place card. Fourth 
of July flags, Easter lilies, George 
Washington hatchets are good sell- 
ers and are intended to provide a 
sweet for the menu. Vegetable 
colorings are used and the candy is 
all good to eat. Not so the highly 
colored sugar objects of the mauve 
decade. 

The fifty-dollar steamer basket 
has been replaced by baskets selling 
for $10 or even $5. There are no 
more sugar ships; small boxes of 
candy, glacé fruits and nuts are in 
demand—items which are really 

ees 


foods. 
dhe foreign influence is not at 
present strong in the field of 
decorative candy, according to 
this house of caterers. A modern 
German school teaches the art of 
making stylized figures—such as a 
ski-runner of candy on a hill of frost- 
ing. This is apparently not to the 
Park Avenue taste. A series of vil- 
lage characters, intended for the 
Christmas trade, brought forth 
amused smiles but found few buy- 
ers. Americans like candy decora- 
tions gay and pretty rather than 
amusing or realistic. 
The second group in the industry 








Ewing Galloway. 
in a Candy Factory. 


is the ‘‘home-made’’ candy group. 
Home-made candy and the making 
of candy at home both remain pop- 
ular. The Congressional Cookbook, 
compiled each year by the wives of 
the Representatives at Washington, 
devotes twelve pages of its latest 
issue to candy recipes. 

Nevertheless, the manufacture of 
the more difficult types of home- 
made candy has passed more or less 
into professional hands. Some of the 
best commercial candies are essen- 
tially ‘‘home-made.’’ Women who 
have mastered the art of cooking 
fondants found an opportunity in 
commercial service. Many a girl 
known in a small place for her abil- 
ity to make a creamy penuchi or a 
fudge that melts in the mouth has 
gone into the business of making it 
for sale. The popularity of home- 
made varieties has led to the rise of 
certain houses that sell home-made 
candy on a large scale. Their shops 
are small and feminine-looking, and 
often they bear the name of some 
woman who had the idea of realiz- 
ing on her ability to make excellent 
candy. 

There is no doubt that these shops 
have absorbed much of the great 
middle-class trade. It is easier to 
buy than to make, in busy days, 
and women are busy. If people 
can be sure of getting the creamy 
texture, the best ingredients, such 
as pure sugars—maple or cane or 
beet—real cream, good butter, fine 
nuts, it is small wonder that many 
prefer to buy. Women are begin- 
ning to realize that time has value; 
that it has, in other words, a money 





By Douglas From Nesmith. 





equivalent. That longing for a 
piece of good candy that used to 
drive one down to make fudge is 
satisfied at the counter of the shop 
that carries home-made confections. 


ses 

N interesting accompaniment of 
the depression was the return 
of penny candy. One asso- 
ciates penny candy with the coun- 
try store and with childhood. For 
a time children spent dimes and 
nickels—now they have pennies in 
their pockets, if anything. Even 
the five and ten cent stores have 
therefore broken their rule and now 

retail candy by the penny’s worth! 

In general, the cheap-candy busi- 
ness has flourished. It is said that 
the ingredients of inexpensive 
sweets in the big stores are gen- 
erally pure and the colorings harm- 
less; although the flavoring does 
not appeal to the epicure it seems 
to suit the juvenile public. 

The public has been warned 
against the products of unsuper- 
vised manufacture. The candy busi- 
ness is easy to undertake with little 
capital and equipment and this fact 
is said to have led to the marketing 
of dubious confections in small 
shops or on the street. The manu- 
facture of candies, however, is gov- 
erned by the Pure Food Laws, and 
by the provisions of the recently 
adopted Candy Code as well. Thus 
it is assumed that cheap candy, if 
it comes from a reputable concern, 
is wholesome. Some of it is con- 
sidered excellent food, especially 
the types which are not too highly 
flavored. A Philadelphia hospital 
gives every small patient who en- 
ters one all-day sucker. 

ses 
ANDY has a long and interest- 
ing history. The Egyptians 
made it out of honey and flour 
and nuts and ate it on the barges 
of the Nile. Candy, still made of 
honey, was used by the Greeks and 
Romans, and Alexander the Great 
brought sugar cane from. India, 
starting a business that will prob- 
ably go on as long as children run 
around this world. 

Venice became the ‘‘sugar pot’’ 
of Europe. In the Middle Ages the 
druggists, who were also the doc- 
tors of the time, used sugar and 
spices to disguise their distasteful 
doses, and the candy trade was 
more or less confined to them and 
their establishments. Really, the 
candy counter and soda fountain 
in the drug store are not as un- 
related to the drug business as one 
may think. 

The ingredients of candy are 
drawn from all over the world. 
From the Gold Coast of Africa, 
from Brazil and Ecuador, come the 
cocoa bean. About half the sugar 
comes from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Domestic beet sugar is also used, 
and an increasing amount of corn 
sugar. 

Nuts from Spain, Italy, France, 
Brazil and California; dates from 
the Moslem countries, cocoanuts 
from the British West Indies, pine- 
apples from Hawaii, vanilla from 
Mexico, honey from Cuba, dried 
eggs from China—all these go into 
the candy dish, in addition to milk 
fof caramels, cream for fudges, 
eggs for marshmallows and other 
candy, and peanuts from this coun- 
try 


There are no general figures for 
the candy industry in America 
prior to the Hoover administration. 
Dr. Julius Klein, formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, is 
authority, however, for the state 
ment that there has been a great 
growth in the industry since the 
beginning of the century. 

America consumes more candy 
than any other country in the 
world. Recent figures indicate that 
the consumption per capita is 
nearly twelve pounds, Utah leading 
the States with seventeen pounds 
per capita and Missouri trailing 
with six. And that the nation is 
not losing its appetite for sweets 
is indicated by a candy-sales gain 
of 28 per cent during the first quar- 
ter of 1934 as compared with the 
first quarter of 1933, the figures 
having risen to $67,000,000 from 
$52,000,000. 
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‘‘babies’’ like that around. Mean- 
time most of the ‘“babies’’—tall 
young men and women—were be- 
having as if they were not a bit 
afraid of what they were doing. A 
few couples looked bashful, but, af- 
ter all, everybody is a little strange 
to the new drink deal. 
esse 

VER in Park Avenue another 

place—with a name that: used 

to be famous on that same 
Fifth Avenue cocktail trail—offered 
the same night an even more pic- 
turesque spectacle. The bar, a gay 
place right on the street with the 
door wide open, as the law requires 
of high and low, was full of young 
collegians in white ties and tails 
and girls in their best décolletage, 
while groups of their like dashed 
along the sidewalk to and from 
parked motor cars and sat in the 
cars or on the stoops of neighboring 
closed-up houses around the corner. 
It was a lovely, balmy night, with 
a large, round moon riding high in 
the sky over the tall buildings, and 
the de luxe urban deck over the 
New York Central’s tracks was for 
the nonce treated like a college 
campus or the grounds of a coun- 
try club. 

At this place, too, was a dance. 
The outdoor overflow was a symp- 
tom of the new spirit which goes 
with drinking openly arrived at, 
without prejudice on account of 
either age or sex. It is a spirit to 
which New York has surrendered 
itself readily, while cities like Bal- 
timore (we are told), accustomed 

_ to more liberal laws during much 
of the drought, have held out 
against it. (Baltimore, for exam- 
ple, refused to be converted to 
sidewalk cafés.) 

That fashionable little bar spilled 
its gay young crowd out into the 
street of our highest cost of living 
and maximum motor parade, and 
the gay young crowd was not a bit 
shy about being in the full view 
of the curious and miscellaneous 
public. We have seen that sort of 
thing happen in Paris and other 
European cities with a tradition of 
frank gayety. We have seen it, 
too, in small towns in our own 
back country. But it was startling 
in a metropolis which has moved 
so far and so fast away from Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Age of Innocence.” 
Though the participants were cer- 
tainly merry, there was no patent 
suggestion- of the hectic lot that 
used to collect in speakeasies and 
roll off in taxicabs in the under- 
cover days of such a little while 
ago. 

The bar which was the centre of 
this impromptu street show con- 
fesses to a patronage around the 
clock to which women all up and 
down the age,scale contribute 65 
per cent. It is the successor to 
the stag bar that was celebrated 
by the same name in the Gay Nine- 
ties, and down to the end of the 
World War. 


ses 

AKE any of the sidewalk and 

Summer garden cafés that have 

broken out all over the part of 
New York that is principally con- 
cerned with shopping and entertain- 
ment for New Yorkers and their 
guests. The tables are so crowded 
at kinch time, tea time, dinner time 
and even at supper time that late 
comers have to wait. 
tables some are content with ice 
water—and nobody is forced to 
drink anything stronger. 

In the afternoon at the hour when 
in the older days the ladies used to 
have their tea apart while the men 
followed the trail of Rum Row up- 
town the drink is still cocktails for 
the mixed parties that give life to 
the pleasant rooms provided for the 
purpose in any number of hotels 
and cafés. Of an evening in the 
same places, or in the gardens: on 
the ground or on the roof, where 
dining and dancing go on till sup- 
per time and after, the flow is 


A NEW TONE FOR DRINKING 


Under a Liberal Regime the City Forsakes 
Ways of Speakeasies and the Bad ‘Old Days’ 


At these/ 





steady (but not hurried) of high- 
balls, brandies and sodas, Tom Col- 
linses, fizzes, swizzles, with at the 
moment the mint julep very much 
in evidence, impressively ice-en- 
crusted beneath its crown of fra- 
grant green leaves. 

In short, what was being imbibed 
by the men in public places called 
bars in 1904 is precisely what both 
the men and the women are drink- 
ing in places called bars in 1934. An 
extended round of these places in- 
dicates that the average of temper- 
ate behavior is very much higher 
in the mixed parties than it used 
to be when the men were the only 
licensed 


ees 
8 for standing-up drinking, since 
the new regulations have al- 
lowed it, bars of the simpler 
sort where men principally resort 
have a line of standees that looks 
very much like the old Iine-up. At 
some places where reason for haste 
is patent—as at the race tracks be- 
tween the grand stand and the bet- 
ting ring—the crowd about the bar 
includes a great many women, and 
the barmen complain that such pa- 
trons slow up business frightfully 
because they will have fancy drinks 
mixed up for them instead of tak- 
ing it straight or with soda like the 
men. 

At some smaller cafés also, of 
about speakeasy size, the women af- 
fect the bar. But the big hotels are 
not allowed to have more than one 
bar for standees. Usually that is 
closed at 9 o’clock, so that in the 
evening the elaborate and monu- 
mental structures which are part 
of the stage set of the most popular 
places suggest with their service of 
white-coated attendants rather the 
altar of some mystic rite from 
which the laity is excluded than 
the casual dispensary of cheer 
which memory associates with the 
mahogany counter and brass rail. 

Meantime the tables, whether in 
an air-coole@ room with Louis XVI 
or modern decorations, or in a gar- 
den with evergreens and umbrellas, 
or, in lower Fifth Avenue especial- 
ly, stretching along the broad side- 
walk for several blocks, are alive 
with people. Here is the real scene 
of the entertainment; which, even 
in speakeasy time, tended to cling 
to the bar itself. 

Concerning ourselves here merely 
with observed facts and appear- 
ances and not with theories and 
opinions pro or con, the sum seems 
to be that drinks openly arrived at 
are shared all over town by men 
and women, miarried and single, 
young, old and middle-aged. 
are thus shared in fashionable hotel 
lounges, modest restaurants, and 
the reformed back rooms of former 
corner saloons. Whether because 
of the sharing or not, behavior in 
places where drinks are served 
tends to approximate more closely 
the European standard of public 
sobriety than the standard of pub- 
lic inebriety which used to prevail 
among us when en were 
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ANSWERING AN ALARM A CENTURY AGO. 





Museum Relics That 


Brown Brothers. 
Volunteer Firemen of the Eighteen Thirties. 


OLD FIRE ENGINES PRESERVED 


Recall Days of Great 


Excitement in “Little Old New York’’ 


By JOHN W. HARRINGTON 
NDYING glows the fame of 
the venerable hand-power 
fire engines of Gotham. Vis- 
itors go to the New York 
Historical Society to see the Lady 
Washington, one of the old-time 
machines lately donated to that in- 
stitution. A brief note in the news- 
papers sent hundreds to view Big 
Six, another relic of the eventful 
days of ‘‘buffs” and ‘‘vampsa’’ which 
rests in the Museum of the City of | €T@, 
New York. 

These exhibits are romantic sou- 
venirs of the time when the metrop- 
olis of today was a group of vil- 
lages. Even Manhattan was like a 
suburban community in which the 
citizens are volunteer firefighters. 
Greater: New York had its compa- 
nies of amateur ‘‘smoke-eaters’’ 
who took pride in being ready at 
any hour of the day or night to 
“run with the machine.”” And run 
they did, for they seized the long 
ropes attached‘ to the engine and 
drew it hurtling through the streets. 
Horses as motive power came much 
later; motor engines had no place 
even in the dreams of the fire lad- 
dies of “‘Little Old New York.”’ 

Observers today er how these 
simple machines could have done 
effective service, so small are they 
when compared with modern ap- 
paratus. The way to sense their 
power is to look inside them. With- 
in the wagonlike body are two 
pumps. Their pistons are joined 
to levers, and to the levers are at- 


them up and down, and thus kept 
up the rhythmic beat of the pumps. 
Water was drawn from its source 


tension platforms of the pump box 
itself. It is said that at one time 
sixty men have operated this ma- 
chine, hailed in its day as ‘‘the 
most powerful and efficient fire 


engine it was humanly possible to 
build.”” 


eee 
manual fire engines of old 
New York were first imported 


terpiece was Big Six. It weighed 





An Old-Time Bartender. 


more than two tons. 





Engine Company No. 6, organ- 
ized in 1848, had among its thirty- 
three original members a bankrupt 
chairmaker, one William M. Tweed, 
who later became its foreman. The 
company had a house in Gouver- 
neur Street, on the lower East 
Side, and was a social and political 


power. 
Big Six had many a day of tri- 
umph. It wag largely responsible 
for the current expression of that 
“All dressed up like a fire en- 
gine.” For a time it was dragged 
by its company on parade days, 
and on very special occasions it was 
drawn by six matched white horses. 
Big Six was the sensation at fires 
also. To this day, a call for a large 
division of apparatus at a fire, 
when the situation grows grave, is 
a ‘“‘Double Six.” 
In the basement of the New York 


Red Rover, which was used by En- 
gine Company, Protection, No. 5 in 
Melrose village, now part of the 
Borough of the Bronx. This ma- 
chine, too, was built by James 
Smith, dated 1857. It is painted a 
vivid hue sharply in contrast to the 
creamy paste] shade of the White 
Ghost. The display includes the 
Nereid, an engine once owned by a 


Hose. There are seven miniature 
models of old manual fire engines 


of the noted buffs of the last cen- 
tury. . 





Historical Society Building is The || 


company friendly with the Neptune. 


made by the late John Moller, one | °*™ 





TROUBLED MIND 
OF GERMANY =: 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ing out of her trance. They do 
foretell, however, the sharp disillu- 
sionment that may come as the 
economic pressure keeps on tight- 
ening, and to the invisible substi- 
tutes for intellectual and spiritual 
imports, long in use, are added 
more and more visible substitutes 
for material goods. Germany is 
paying a heavy price for the satis- 
faction of being assured daily over 
the radio and in all the editions of 
the boiler-plate press that she is a 
great nation. 

The point is that she is willing to 
ruin herself for that self-inflation, 
and that nothing is of more impor- 
tance to Europe than that Ger- 
many should somehow develop 
some assurance in herself that she 
really is a great nation. Her trag- 
edy now is that she does not be- 
lieve in herself. Her threat to Eu- 
rope and the world is not that she 
is the most important power in Eu- 
rope, as she should be, but that 
she is an empire that commits the 
madness of turning into a province. 

Looking at the province teday, 
one wonders if the real Germany, 
at least the greater Germany, is 
not in the keeping of the ‘‘interna- 
tionalists’’ whose voice and news 
are now suppressed. For Germany 
cannot last as a province, within 
herself. She has been led to a 
dead-end. 
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Certainly there's a ~ in your 
home Look! 1 find old 

watches, chains, Bg bi 

trinkets, etc. They are worth 
big money today. 


WE PAY CASH 
FOR OLD GOLD! 
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We Also Buy Dealers’ Stocks 











ARTHUR MURRAY, 7 East 43d 








YOU SHOULD HAVE 
THIS BOOKLET 
IMMEDIATELY— 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


on—SIROIL 
THE GUARANTEED RELIEF 


Don’t delay. This relief has accomplished won- 

ders for men, women and children who hove 
pre pr cece ay ent on rg Siroil 
plied externally to the 
scales to disappear, the red blotches to fade out 
and the skin 


Siroil backs with a guarantee the claim that if 
it pag not relieve you within two weeks—and 

are the sole 
paths iy Write 
treatment. Don’t delay. Write at once. 


SIROIL LABORATORIES 
1226 Griswold St. 


Please 
Siroil—the new ow soentaneat of psoriasis. 
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- THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, JULY 15, 1934. 


| WHATS you FAVORITE 





beter! 


The end of a perfect meal! .. . Sunshine serts? - . Sunshine Bakers know the secret! 


Hydrox and your favorite dessert! This en- They pour luscious vanilla fondant between 


two crisp, delicately embossed, chocolaty 


ticing English-style cookie works a delicious 
cookies... Here’s the result : the most tempt- 


charm on all desserts . . . elaborate or plain! 
Makes them look better . . . and taste better! 
What is this power Hydrox has over des- 


ing cookie-sandwich that ever assumed the 


task of solving your many dessert problems! 


In this thrift package of 20 cookies ...also in 
the handy package of 10, and by the pound! 


FROM THE THOUSAND WINDOW BAKERIES 
OF LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 





